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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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One of the many pleasant sur- 
prises of electric cooking is its 
cleanliness. Kitchen walls keep 
clean; so do your pots and pans. 
Food cooked in the clean and 
even heat of an electric oven 
tastes particularly good. 

Once your new electric cooker 
is installed you’re in for another 
very welcome surprise: lower 
fuel bills! For electric cookers, 
as you will soon discover, are 
extremely cheap to run. 


Saucepans 
know 
electric 
cooking is 
clean 





At your Electricity Service Centre 
they’ll be glad to show you all the 
latest electrical appliances and tell you 
about easy terms. 





Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 


and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


DISPERSAL IN 
THE MANCHESTER REGION 


Central Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester 
10.50 a.m. 


on THURSDAY, 11 APRIL 1957 


First Session Chairman: Mr Maurice HELLER, President of 
the Town Planning Institute. 


10.30 a.m. Welcome by the Lorp Mayor or MANCHESTER. 


10.40 a.m. CONGESTION—ENEMY OF EFFICIENCY 
Speaker: Sir GEORGE PEPLER, CB, PPTPI, FRICS. 


Discussion opened by Mr. O. Bertoya, Managing 
Director of Renold Chains Ltd. 


Second Session Chairman: THE BisHop oF MANCHESTER. 


2 p.m. PLANNING FOR OVERSPILL 


Speakers: Alderman R. E. THomas, sp, Man- 
chester City Council; Alderman H. Howarp 
Rosinson, Cheshire County Council; Mr AYLMER 
Coates, Lancashire County Council. 





Discussion. 
4 p.m. THE NEXT STEPS 


A summing-up by Mr Perer SELF, BA, Lecturer 
in Public Administration and author of Cities 


in Flood. 
4.30 p.m. Conference Ends. 








TICKETS 12s. 6d. (10s. for members of TCPA) 


Further details on application to General Secretary 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
28 Kine STREET, Lonpon, WC2 
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The Hope of Urban Renewal 


NO ONE can be very satisfied with 
the shape that rebuilding in the older 
parts of our towns and cities is taking. 
There are a few “areas of compre- 


hensive redevelopment”, mostly of 


war-damaged parts of cities, where 
new and better local layouts are being 
applied and some improvement in 
convenience and architectural har- 
mony has been achieved. But these 
areas are a very small part of the vast 
mass of unsatisfactory business and 
residential property in the cities and 
towns. And in other parts sporadic 
rebuilding of business premises and 
opportunist siting of blocks of flats are 
producing quantities of new accom- 
modation that cannot be said to make 
the town more convenient or to be, 
in its context, more pleasing. Town 
planning does prevent many still 
greater inconveniences and ugliness- 
es, and for this we must be grateful. 
But it cannot be said that it has really 
taken hold of the forces of rebuilding 
and change, or has succeeded in 


guiding them towards the renewal of 
our Cities in a truly satisfactory form. 

This is a subject to which all sec- 
tions of the town-planning movement 
would do well to devote combined 
attention. The cases of the St Paul’s 
precinct, of Cambridge, and of Ox- 
ford, which, because of their special 
historic and aesthetic interest, have 
come into prominence, tend to show 
that, if there is sufficient public 
interest, planning control may con- 
ceivably be strong enough to regulate 
a complex of public and private con- 
structive activities to good ends. But 
even in these cases this is doubtful. 
Public opinion is by no means clear 
as to what it wants; planners them- 
selves (for lack of support) are some- 
times irresolute; and the forces of 
change and development, chaotic and 
self-destructive as they are, still move 
with greater decision and speed. 

As to the prospective slum clear- 
ances, which are urgent and are 
socially of even greater importance 
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than business rebuilding, ‘““compre- 
hensive development” may be easier 
to apply, but it will be far from satis- 
factory unless it is coupled with a 
much bigger dispersal programme 
than is at present in sight. It is dis- 
turbing to see that some genuine en- 
thusiasts for urban renewal, in des- 
pair of the designation of further new 
towns and of the progress of agree- 
ments under the Town Development 
Act, are turning to the revival, in a 
modified form, of the old ‘“‘suburban”’ 
solution—suggesting an increase of 
housing density in middle-distance 
suburbs, as a means of resettling 
badly overcrowded central persons 
within the boundaries of their own 
cities. Mr Derek Senior may be right 
in seeing this as the natural reaction 
of practical men confronted with an 
acute local problem, who feel they 
must somehow get on with the job. 
But in fact it is exactly on a par with 
the line of least resistance taken by 
city authorities between the wars, 
when they idealized Dagenhams, 
Watlings, Perry Bars, and Spekes, 
because they didn’t believe in or 
wouldn’t fight for the far better 
solution of dispersal; or the later line 
of least resistance, when they ideal- 
ized multi-storey flats because the 
length of the journeys to the suburbs 
had become intolerable. We have al- 
ways exonerated the hard-pressed 
authorities for doing what they must. 
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What we could never excuse was their 
idealization of the social atrocities to 
which they were driven. And we take 
the same view of the camouflaged de- 
featism of those who would extend 
unsatisfactory densities farther afield 
to relieve the even worse densities in 
the slums. 

Surely all imaginative councillors 
and planners should stand together 
for a really effective programme of 
dispersal, and insist that the Govern- 
ment, by promoting further new 
towns, or the Government and local 
authorities together, by giving suffici- 
ent financial support to town expan- 
sions, should reduce the pressure of 
employment and residence in the 
cities to a point where permanently 
acceptable density standards could 
be applied in urban renewal. 

That in some cases a rearrange- 
ment of local government boundaries 
would facilitate dispersal planning, 
as Mr Senior suggests, we do not 
doubt. Planners certainly ought to 
interest themselves in local govern- 
ment reform, since theirs is one of the 
services that can be more effectively 
exercised over an area of appropriate 
size and structure. But it would be 
unwise to convert the movement for 
urban renewal and planned dis- 
persal into a movement for all- 
purposes local government reform, on 
which agreement will, at best, be very 
difficult to reach. 





Brick Deserts the Death of Art 


“Until our streets are decent and orderly, and our town gardens break the 
bricks and mortar every here and there, and are open to all people; until our 
meadows even near our towns become fair and sweet, and are unspoiled by 
patches of hideousness; until we have clear sky above our heads and green 
grass beneath our feet; until the great drama of the seasons can touch our 
workmen with other feelings than the misery of winter and the weariness of 
summer—till all this happens our museums and art schools will be but amuse- 
ments of the rich; and they will soon cease to be of any use to them also, unless 
they make up their minds that they will do their best to give us back the fair- 
ness of the Earth.”—W1Lu1Am Morris (1834-96): Prospects of Architecture in 
Civilization. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO WORKERS’ 


HOUSING 


In the following pages Mr Mumford argues that neither large 


urban apartments nor garden suburbs provide a satisfactory solution 


in themselves to the problems of workers’ housing, and suggests a 


56) 


new approach which places the question of housing in the widest 


social and economic setting and raises it above the issues of mere 


immediate needs. The article has appeared also in the Inter- 


national Labour Review, February 1957. 


HE PROBLEM Of providing ade- 

quate housing facilities for wor- 

kers has long been in need of a 
radical restatement. From the _ be- 
ginning the question of housing has 
proceeded from narrow, inadequate 
premises, and now has issued into 
an absurd opposition between two 
groups, consisting of those who favour 
low buildings and those who favour 
high ones, with a further division be- 
tween those who advocate ‘“‘decen- 
tralization” in workers’ villages or 
suburbs and those who seek, in the 
name of modernity, to maintain, or 
even increase, the congestion in ex- 
isting big cities. 

One would hardly guess, from the 
way that the problem has been stated, 
that workers’ housing has had, in 
fact, a long history, and that empirical 
observation and statistics are at hand 


to guide judgement in the selection of 


building types and building sites, and 
in their orderly integration within an 
urban community. Still less would 
one guess that the solution of the prob- 
lem involves something more than ab- 
stract aesthetic preferences or differ- 
ent conceptions of what constitutes 
modern architecture or modern life. 
Perhaps the first step toward formu- 
lating a sound policy is to place 
workers’ housing within its century- 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


old setting. Our current misconcep- 
tions also have a long history. 


Historical Background 

The demand for better workers’ 
housing came first in England during 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
in reaction to the overcrowded and 
insanitary quarters that were built to 
accommodate the growing mass of 
industrial workers in the new manu- 
facturing cities. In the private effort 
to provide such quarters at a profit 
the amount of open spaces (back- 
yards sand gardens) between row 
houses was decreased, and the amount 
of internal space occupied by each 
family shrank so that a whole family 
of six or eight persons might occupy a 
single room. With this shrinkage of 
inner and outer space went a decrease 
of sanitary conveniences. As a result 
typhoid and tuberculosis, to say 
nothing of cholera, spreading from 
the quarters of the poor to those of the 
upper-income groups, awakened a 
prudent interest in the new “housing 
problem”’. 

As land values increased through 
the very process of overcrowding and 
over-intensive exploitation, the in- 
creased cost of land became a further 


justification for continuing the pro- 


cess. This process, as d’Avenel dem- 
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Peabody Buildings, Blackfriars Road, were built in 1871. 


onstrated,! began in France more 
than a century before the so-called 
Industrial Revolution of the eigh- 
teenth century; and by the middle of 
the nineteenth the rise in ground 
rents itself became an incentive to 
produce further congestion. ‘The 
symptoms of this general disorder and 
deterioration were dirt, disease, and 
domestic demoralization. As might 
be expected the first efforts of the 
housing reformers were directed to 
alleviating the symptoms of the di- 
sease, or at least—as in the Miet- 
skasernen of Berlin?—removing them 

1Georges d’Avenel, French sociologist 
and historian, author of numerous works, 
among which see in particular Histoire 
économique de la propriété, des salaires, des 
denrées et de tous les prix en général depuis l’an 
1200 jusqu’en l’an 1800 (Paris, 1894~—1926). 

® Barracks-like tenements into which the 
maximum number of persons were crowded. 
They were particularly widespread in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, often 
occupying the interior of respectable middle- 
class blocks. 


from public view, while the condi- 
tions that produced the disease re- 
mained untouched. Even today this 
attitude insidiously influences hous- 
ing reform. 


From the first, two main lines of 


approach to better workers’ housing 
were opened up: each has left its 
mark on the modern efforts to im- 
prove the urban worker’s habitation. 
One, begun in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century both in London and 


in New York, was the building of 


“model tenements” provided with 
sufficient sanitary facilities. In almost 
every case these tenements were two 


to three times higher than the mass of 


contemporary buildings; and _ they 
tended to make permanent—were 
they not indeed held to be a ‘‘model”’ ? 
—the congestion caused originally by 


competition for a limited amount of 


housing space, near the industrial 
quarter of the city, in the days before 
mass transportation had lengthened 
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the journey to work. While internally 
these model dwellings sometimes 
represented a hygienic and sanitary 


improvement, they had the effect of 


standardizing a deteriorated public 
environment. This effort took the 
worker’s share of the national income 
as fixed ; and it attempted to work out 
a minimal type of accommodation 
that would correspond to the in- 
dividual’s share in this income with- 
out endangering the health of the 
community. But when some of these 
physical standards were embodied in 
new building codes, without philan- 
thropic subsidies, the cost of the new 
dwellings speedily rose beyond the 
reach of the lower-paid workers. 
The other solution to the problem 
of workers’ housing produced a better 
urban environment but was even 
more difficult to imitate. This was 
the course taken by a series of manu- 
facturers who abandoned the con- 
gested and insanitary urban areas in 
order to build on cheap land in the 


nearby countryside. The leaders of 


this movement, from Robert Owen 
to Sir Titus Salt, from the Krupps at 
Essen to Lever at Port Sunlight and 
Cadbury at Bournville, rejected the 
crude notion of housing as a purely 
structural and sanitary problem: 
they sought to bring back into the 
industrial environment some of the 
spaciousness and natural beauty that 
all but the most primitive village once 
possessed and, above all, the possi- 
bilities for family life that had dis- 
appeared in the dreary crowded 
quarters of the industrial town. But 
these improvements were not effected 
simply by better architectural design: 
they required cheap land, restriction 
of profit on the investment, the 
economies of large-scale building, the 
lowering of the cost of maintenance 
and repair by continued administra- 
tive supervision. Like the new middle- 
class suburbs, these garden villages 
popularized low-density standards 
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and provided a superior biological 
environment, but they were not 
profitable enough to cause emulation 
by private enterprise; still less did 
they provide any general solution of 
the housing problem. 

The model tenement and_ the 
model industrial village were the two 
original poles of the movement for 
better workers’ housing. The first, by 
its location within an existing city, 
remained within reach of social 
facilities such as hospitals, trade union 
organizaticns, and publicamusements 
that were often lacking in a more rur- 
al environment. Above all—and this 
was perhaps especially vital for the 
lower-income groups—it gave the 
worker access to alternative sources of 
employment, as industrial villages 
that were tied to a single industry did 
not. The second form of housing, on 
the other hand, by reason of its 
spacious layout not merely supplied 
playing fields that the nineteenth- 
century city too often completely 
lacked but gave the worker a garden, 
sometimes useful as a_ subsidiary 
source of fresh vegetables as well as 
for recreation, and a far better setting 
for family life, especially for the care 
of yotng children, than even a 
“model” tenement. The new en- 
vironment it provided also afforded 
relief from the monotonous over- 
routinized, mechanically disciplined 
life of the factory by opening little 
opportunities for exercising personal 
initiative and’ taste in planning, 
building, and gardening, and for 
avoiding mass regimentation even in 
recreation. 

Neither the model tenement nor 
the mode! village, however, provided 
a solution for the housing problem of 
the lowest-income groups. In cities 
where congestion and high land 
values continued to prevail even the 
rich often could not afford sufficient 
open spaces and gardens around their 
tall apartment houses, while the 
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single-family house set in the garden, 
though it is the reason for the suburbs 
that now envelop every big city, was 
not in itself an answer to the housing 
problem, for this type of suburban de- 
velopment neglected the civic and 
economic environment whose costs 
the industrial worker—or even the 
lower middle-class occupant—can- 
not bear. 


The Economic Basis of Workers’ 
Housing 

The bad accommodations offered 
to workers from the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution in the growing 
urban centres were the result of a 
variety of factors that the very limi- 
tations of the housing movement itself 
were, in time, to disclose. The worst 
enormities, still far from being wiped 
out even in countries with as high a 
superficial standard of consumption 
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as the United States, were due at first 
to a general toleration of darkness and 


dinginess, of aridity and ugliness, of 


smoke and noise, as veritable symbols 
of industrial progress that contrasted 
favourably with the supposedly effete 
beauties of a more human “back- 
ward” environment. But behind this 
was a lack of energy and capital 
sufficient to found new industries and 
at the same time keep up the stan- 
dard of consumption for a growing 
population. As for the industrial 
worker, he did not receive a sufficient 
wage in general either to purchase or 
to rent new quarters that met decent 
standards. 

The main attack on the economic 
problem of housing, that of trimming 
the house itself to the worker’s bud- 
get, followed three lines, beginning 


with the most general of all—that of 


the commercial builder or speculator 


Three-kedroom houses designed by Parker and Unwin at Letchworth Garden City. These 
were were built in rg11 and 1912. 
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who decreased the amount and 
quality of space per family unit. One 
of the more enlightened early at- 
tempts to meet the economic problem 
was the introduction of the subsidy, in 
the form either of a philanthropic re- 
striction of the rate of return for the 
capital investment or of municipal or 
state subventions, applicable usually 
only to the lowest-income group. 
During the last generation or so, state 
subvention in some form has been the 


basis for an ever-larger amount of 


public housing, even in countries like 
the United States, supposedly the 
home of free enterprise. The third 
means, which from the outset at- 
tracted housing reformers, was to 
standardize the processes of produc- 
tion in housing in an effort to effect 


special economies through the use of 


new materials and technical processes 
through the application of standar- 
dized plans and through large-scale 
organization. 

The alternative attack on the hous- 


ing problem of the worker was that of 


raising his share in the national in- 
come, either by a general rise in pro- 
ductivity and wages or by subsidies 
provided, as a measure of equaliza- 
tion, for the lowest-income groups. 
But even in countries where the in- 
crease in real wages has been marked 
during the last half-century as an ac- 
companiment to industrial produc- 
tivity—as in the United States—the 
favourable effect upon housing has 
not been marked. There are mainly 
two reasons for this: in the United 
States, as the Lynds showed in their 
study of Middletown,! the obsolete 
and spatially cramped house is not 
exchanged for a better one. Instead, 
the additional wage is devoted to 
the purchase of electric refrigerators, 

? Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd: Middle- 
town. A Study in Contemporary American Culture 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929) 
and Middletown in Transition. A Study in 


Cultural Conflicts (London, Constable & Co., 
Ltd, 1937). 
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washing machines and, above all, 
motor cars, products of mass-produc- 
tion that are pushed by every device 
of salesmanship and finance. The 
other reason lies in the fact that as the 
worker’s income has gone up the phy- 
sical standards of housing—exclusive 
of room area—have gone up too: 
plumbing, heating, water supply, 
cooking equipment, bathroom equip- 
ment, street paving, sewage, to say 
nothing of gas and electric conduits, 
now absorb capital that once went 
into the house itself. As a result the 
shell of the house without these utili- 
ties constitutes only from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the total cost. This applies 
equally to the single-family dwelling 
and to the multi-storied apartment 
house. Indeed, in the latter there are 
further costs for heavy foundations, 
fireproof construction, elevators, and 
firestairs, to say nothing of heavier 
annual charges for operation and 
maintenance. 

The increase in real wages hardly 
offsets the increase in indispensable 
mechanical equipment. ‘Though both 
of these increases are easily justifiable, 
they did not of themselves improve 
the position of the worker in his de- 
mand*“for housing, particularly for 
new housing. From the beginning, 
therefore, still one other effort was 
made to adapt an improved structure 
to the budget of the worker. This was 
by standardization and mass-produc- 
tion, sometimes applied by the small- 
scale builder as'in London and Phila- 
delphia, sometimes by large-scale 
organization as in the recent Levit- 
towns” and their imitators in the 
United States; recently by factories 
producing prefabricated houses for a 
widely scattered market using units 
adapted to long-distance transporta- 
tion by trucks; sometimes—as in 

? Suburban, low-density, dormitory towns 
built near New York and Philadelphia by 
the firm of Levitt and Sons. While the in- 
dividual units are above the average, the 
city plan is both wasteful and monotonous. 
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most municipal housing—by large- 
scale construction of tall buildings, 
through economic planning and 
wholesale buying and the rationaliza- 
tion of the process of production on 
the site. In no case so far has the de- 
crease in the cost of mass-produced 
housing, as compared with the work 
of the conventional builder, been 
marked, nor is any great economy 
now in prospect. The reason for this 
is revealed by a cost analysis of mo- 
dern housing. First of all—and this 
is particularly true in the United 
States—the economies of mass-pro- 
duction have long been open to the 
individual builder; the mechanical 
and structural fixtures, doors, win- 
dows, kitchen and bathroom equip- 
ment, heating and lighting equip- 
ment, are all in fact standardized, 
mass-produced, prefabricated, and it 
makes little difference whether they 
are assembled at a factory or at the 
site where the house is built. More- 
over, it is not alone the costs of trans- 
portation but those of management 
and salesmanship, in order to keep the 
plant in full production, that reduce 
the mechanical economies of mass- 
production. But above all, what re- 
mains to be prefabricated is only the 
shell of the house: here a fabulous 50 
per cent reduction in the cost of the 
foundation, walls, floors, and roof 
would represent only a 10 or 15 per 
cent reduction in the total cost. 
This analysis, I repeat, applies both 
to the one-storey house and the 
fifteen-storey workers’ apartment 
house. Indeed, the cost of construc- 
tion per unit, both for building and 
for maintenance, rises with the in- 
crease of height, in a series of jumps, 
beginning at the fifth storey with the 
change from stairs to elevator. If one 
seeks to scale down the cost of housing, 
one must abandon the practice of 
single-factor analysis. On the con- 
trary, every element in the cost of 
housing must be critically examined, 
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simplified, and rationalized, inte- 
grated into a better general pattern, 
including that of the neighbourhood 
and the city, if any substantial gain is 
to be made. This means that one must 


reduce the cost of land, the cost of 


money, the cost of municipal utilities 
and mechanical equipment, the cost 
of sanitary and domestic services, the 
cost of maintenance and repair, in 
order to have a sufficient surplus to 
provide for the costs of education, 
health, general culture, and family 
life in a permanent setting of civic 
buildings, parks, and gardens. 

A rational system of economic and 
social accountancy accordingly re- 
moves the notion that any one factor 
should exercise a determining influ- 
ence over either the height of a build- 
ing or its location. Many municipali- 
ties, for instance, have allowed the 
high price of land, which was origin- 
ally determined by the rents from 
overcrowding under slum conditions, 
to serve as an excuse for continued 
overcrowding of the land in tall apart- 
ment houses. In this they have often 
had the sanction and support of archi- 
tects who have a purely visual ap- 
proach to housing—only superficially 
modern—and who confuse visual 
open space (a view) with functional 
open space, that is open space that 
can be used as a playground, a gar- 
den, or an outdoor dining area. Hous- 
ing developments with 450 people to 
the acre would require more than 
three acres of new park space, in ad- 
dition to the open space left on the 
housing acre, to satisfy a decent civic 
standard of open space, even if one 
were prepared to tolerate the loss 
of private outdoor living space for 
the family. Once this space is pro- 
vided, the apparent economy of high 
buildings with respect to land dis- 
appears. On the other hand, in a 
large, well-balanced community es- 
tablished on newly opened land, as 
in the British new towns, there 
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Cadbury Bros. Ltd 


Houses at Bournville built in the 1890s. 


might be a good reason to build a 
number of ten-storey luxury apart- 
ment houses in order to provide quar- 
ters for childless people in the upper- 
income groups and so to draw heavier 
taxes for the support of the rest of the 
community. Where such apartments 
were placed at wide intervals, sur- 
rounded by lower buildings, they 
would have visual open space gratis, 
above the third floor. 

Neither high buildings nor low 
buildings, neither centralization nor 
decentralization, neither village nor 
metropolis provide in themselves a 
solution of the housing problem. To 
pose these conceptions as alternatives 
is to misconceive the whole question. 
Uniform low-density building is not 
an inevitable accompaniment of a 
small urban community. High-den- 
sity building is not a necessity of in- 
tense urban life; nor is it necessary to 


preserve that density in schemes of 


urban renewal, merely because for 
good or bad reasons blind economic 
and social forces produced it in the 
past. One must cease to think of bad 
housing as a disease peculiar to the 
lower-income classes for which there 


is a specific remedy. The extravagant 
upper-class slums of Park Avenue in 
New York have a far lower standard 
of open space than the new municipal 
housing for the lowest-income groups. 
In contempt for vital standards such 
congestion might even come to be 
treated, perversely, as a badge of 
higher economic status under this 
pecuniary regime. One must rather 
ask a quite different series of ques- 
tions: on what terms can we liquidate 
the mistakes that have been made in 
the past so that we may lay the 
economic and social foundations for a 
stable, self-renewing urban environ- 
ment favourable to the biological, the 
economic, the social, and the personal 
needs of the whole community ? On 
what kind of economic base, by what 
public or private effort, can a bal- 
anced civic structure not subject to 
blight and premature decay be con- 
structed ? 


A New Approach 

In terms of a short-run programme 
there is no satisfactory way of provid- 
ing good workers’ housing or, for that 
matter, housing for any except the 
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upper 10 percentile in annual in- 
come. Attempts to meet the relatively 
low level of the industrial workers’ 
income by providing minimal quar- 
ters, if made for profit, produce the 
cramped overcrowded slums or the 
equally depressing and overcrowded 
suburbs that have characterized the 
growth of cities all over the world dur- 
ing the last two centuries. Even when 
state aid is enlisted to raise the physi- 
cal standard of workers’ dwellings 
and provide them at a rent they can 
afford, the results have been uni- 
formly unsatisfactory—and _ unsatis- 
factorily uniform. No efforts at 
rationalizing the design of workers’ 
houses and cheapening by technical 
devices the costs of construction 
promise by themselves any substantial 
advance. 

What we need today is a new ap- 
proach to this problem: not the nega- 
tive one of correcting this or that im- 
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mediate evil or difficulty but a positive 
one that will create domestic quarters 
which, by their planning and design, 
will restore to the worker social and 
personal initiatives that are either ig- 


nored or repressed in the routine of 


his daily work. The most important 
fact to recognize is that housing 
cannot be reduced to the physical 
provision of shelter. The dwelling- 
house, today more than ever, is the 
centre of family life and all its bio- 
logical and social activities, eating, 
sleeping, mating, nurturing, and edu- 
cating children. To the extent that 
regimentation and automation are on 


the increase in every other sector of 


life, variety, autonomy, adaptability 
to many occasions, and personal in- 
itiative, must be restored to the func- 
tions of the dwelling-house, if it is not 
to be—like more than one collection 
of state-aided, multi-storied buildings 
erected during the last generation 


Government housing at Abingdon for workers at the Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment, Harwell. 
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little more than a collective slave- 
barracks. 

Now the house shares many of these 
domestic and cultural activities with 
other public institutions: it is not an 
insulated cell. Hence it is the total en- 
vironment and not just the domestic 
nest that must be included in the con- 
cept of housing. The neighbourhood, 
not the individual structure, is the 
new unit of housing; and once the 
neighbourhood is conceived in terms 
of a whole community with all the 
varied needs of life from infancy to old 
age, with all the diverse psychological 
and occupational types that make up 
a mixed community, the narrow 
choices that are offered by the oppos- 
ing schools of housing must be dis- 
missed as sociological or architectural 
fantasies, if not nightmares. ‘The post- 
war Levittowns in the United States, 
with two or three housing types and a 
uniform population with respect to 
age and economic status, are, social- 
ly speaking, monstrosities. But so, 
equally, are the new workers’ quar- 
ters erected under the specious ban- 
ner of modern architecture around 
many industrial cities. They are, as it 


were, the architectural progeny of 


Cyclops and Procrustes, lacking any 
sense of the human dimensions. 

The problem of workers’ housing, 
when one examines it rigorously, dis- 
solves into the problem of community 
housing in general; and that is a 
function of neighbourhood design and 
city development. What is needed is 
the raising of living standards to a 
norm suitable for every income group 
and every occupation. Once ade- 
quate biological and social criteria for 
housing are set up, they apply to every 
income level, just as standards for 
Sanitation and disease prevention 
apply. Such differences as one may 
allow in new housing to provide 
quarters for the higher-income groups 
become mainly differences in the am- 
plitude of space, not in the kind of 
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accommodation. This normalization 
and equalization have been going on 
rapidly all over the world during the 
last thirty years, but the process is 
particularly marked in advanced in- 
dustrial countries like Britain and the 
United States where the effective dis- 
appearance of household servants has 
reduced all households, except a 
swiftly dwindling residue, to modest 
dimensions allowing a maximum of 
self-service. 

There is every reason to think that 
this movement toward normalization 
will continue and expand; that dur- 
able housing and city building will, in 
the realm of capital investment in 
durable consumers’ goods, perform 
what mass-production and rationali- 
zation do for more ephemeral com- 
modities. As the implications of this 
fact become recognized, workers’ 
housing as a separate category of 
social effort will disappear; and, be- 
cause of the long-term investment 
needed to produce housing and neigh- 
bourhoods designed for stable occu- 
pancy, public aid in increasingly 
large instalments will be demanded 
for all housing. This public aid will be 
invoked for three main purposes. 

First: in now overcrowded areas, 
to liquidate excessive land values in 
public projects; and so to base new 
housing plans not on values produced 
by congestion but on those that cor- 
respond to a desirable population 
density. This liquidation and reduc- 
tion in new housing developments 
would place big cities on a par with 
smaller uncrowded communities. 
Once the State assumed the loss in 
values, future plans could be based on 
securing social benefits, not on per- 
petuating economic liabilities. Sec- 
ond, to provide as an essential part of 
every family dwelling sufficient space 
for a small garden and the easy care of 
young children, varying in area with 
the size of the family; at the same 
time, to make sufficient public pro- 
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vision for open space for walks, parks, 
and playgrounds, linking the dwel- 
ling to other neighbourhood facilities, 
from the school to the café, the health 
clinic, the cinema, and the local mar- 
ket. Third, to sink sufficient capital 
into housing investments that will not 
be amortised for many generations, 
possibly 150 to 200 years. While pre- 
parations for mass extermination 
(still too politely called war) absorb 
the productive efforts of even rich 
countries like the United States, such 
a programme may seem impossible, 
but if once these suicidal plans and 
these irrational preparations were 
brought to an end such a long-term 
programme of urban renovation 
might prove as beneficial to the 
economic system—indeed as impera- 
tive—as to the cities themselves. 
Workers’ housing built today in an 


attempt to meet minimal standards of 


health and decency is already from a 


Terrace houses at Three Bridges, Crawley New Town, designed by H. S. 
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social point of view obsolete; and it 
will become even more so, long before 
it is physically ready for replacement, 
if living standards and productivity 
continue to rise and if leisure con- 
tinues to make consumer activities 
ever more important. In contrast, 
housing that has been built to meet a 
desirable civic and human norm, as 
in the British new towns, with rela- 
tively low density of occupation (100 
per acre or less in existing cities, 40 to 
80 per acre in new communities) will 
remain handsome and liveable for 
two or three hundred years or more 
like the Place Vendéme, the Crescent 
at Bath, or even more venerable 
dwelling places, like the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the long 
run, the only cheap housing is good 
housing, that is housing generously 
conceived in itself and set within a 
handsome, varied, many-sided com- 
munal environment, too liveable, in- 


Howgrave 


Graham, Chief Architect, Crawley Development Corporation. These were built in 1954. 


Crawley Development Corporation 
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Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 


Three-bedroom semi-detached houses at Chaulden, Hemel Hempstead New Town. 


deed too lovable, to be subject to arts one must overcome the illusion 
early blight. Once housing is con- that equates cheapness with low first 


ceived as the most important ele- 
ment in a long-term public invest- 
ment in a durable urban environ- 
ment, current methods of providing 
workers’ housing will be seen for what 
they actually are—complicated and 
disastrously expensive evasions of the 
real problem, the problem of creating 
an urban form that corresponds to 
the needs of our age and expresses its 
potentialities. In short, housing is in- 
separable from city building. In both 


costs; particularly when this brings 
with it poor facilities, depressing liv- 
ing conditions, and high charges for 
maintenance. What counts is not first 
costs but final costs, reckoned over the 
total lifetime of the building. The 
most expensive buildings, both soci- 
ally and economically speaking, are 
the slums. The cheapest buildings 
ever erected in Europe were the 
cathedrals. That is the clue to good 
housing. 


City Life and the Great Realities 


“T do not say, as many do, that city life is a false type of life: it is what it is, 
vigorous and real despite its artificiality and its defects. I say that it is incom- 
plete, especially if we would judge the life of the nation by it, and if we assume 
that the life of one class in a city is the genuine life of that city itself. When we 
go from the capital to the provinces, from the town to the village, from the club, 
the newspaper office or the drawing-room, to the countryside, the workshop 
and the factory, the horizon of social realities widens before our eyes and we 
form quite a different opinion of what constitutes a nation. The distance which 
separates us who haunt the cafés, who frequent public offices, who have be- 
come Ministers and have a share in what may be called the omnipotence of 
power, drawing up ideal schemes of reform, tracing the lines of important 
schemes, almost deciding the fate of the world—the distance which separates 
us from the real nation is immense.’”—ANTONIO DE OLIVIERA SALAZAR, 
Prime Minister of Portugal (b. 1889). 
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LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: 
I: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The first of a series of studies of the influence of writers on the 


character of gardens in England. 


ticular, did much to create the 

English garden, the natural, 
half-tamed, wild garden, which is 
ours alone. In fact, one poet—Thom- 
as Gray—went so far as to say that it 
was the only art form in which we, 
as a nation, could claim to be pre- 
eminent. 

Writers of all countries, and of all 
ages, have praised the beauties of the 
rural scene, the joys of rustic life. But, 
so far as the development of the Eng- 
lish garden is concerned, Sir Francis 
Bacon is the man who first put the 
practical application of the idea into 
words. His well-known essay, “On 
Gardens’, which begins with beauty 
only to sink into the boredom of a 
catalogue, contains these words: 

“For the heath, which was the 
third part of our plot, I wish it to be 
framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural wildness.” 

His detailed instructions deny this. 
He ends by compromising with topi- 
ary in the words: 

‘But these standards to be kept by 
cutting, that they grow not out of 
course.” 


[vee MEN, and poets in par- 


Pope on Sub-Topiary 

This form of horticultural sculp- 
ture, begun by the Romans, remained 
in fashion, with only a slight change 
from the clipped yews of the Tudors 
to the shaved box trees of William and 
Mary, for another century. But in 
1712 it is cut to the ground by the ridi- 
cule of Alexander Pope. His mock 
catalogue has now become famous: 
“Adam and Eve in yew, Adam a 


by FREDERICK STREET 


little shattered by the fall of the tree of 
knowledge in the great storm. 

“Eve and the Serpent, very flour- 
ishing. 

**St George in box, his arm scarce 
long enough, but will be in condition 
to stick the dragon by next April. 

‘A green dragon of the same, with 
a tail of ground ivy for the present. 
(N.B. These two not to be sold separ- 
ately.) 

“Divers eminent modern poets in 
bays, somewhat blighted, to be dis- 
posed of a pennyworth. 

“A quickset hog, shot up into a por- 
cupine, by its being forgot a week in 
rainy weather.” 

And he lashed at the artificiality of 
the Le Notre style, with its balanced 
avenues and filigree parterres; the 
gardens where: 

“Grove nods to grove, each alley 
has its brother 

One half the garden just reflects 
the other.” 

Pope’s constructive suggestion was: 

“Let not each beauty everywhere 
be spied 

When half the skill is decently to 
hide, 

He gains all points who pleasingly 
confounds, 

Surprises, varies and conceals the 
bounds.” 

And more still; he puts forward the 
idea that the ‘“‘genius of the place” 
should be considered as a whole, not 
measured by the breadth of a terrace 
or the length of an avenue. 


Addison as Gardener 
Addison also attacked topiary: 
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Knots from Markham’s Country Farm. One of the illustrations in he Formal Garden in 
England by Reginald Blomfield (Macmillan 1901). 


“T would rather look upon a tree in 
all its luxuriancy and diffusion of 
boughs and branches than when it is 
thus cut and trimmed into a mathe- 
matical figure.” 

He had been influenced by the 
paintings of the Italian landscape 
school. He crystallized the thoughts of 
many by suggesting that: 


“A whole estate be thrown open 
into a kind of garden by frequent 
plantations.” 

Out of their time and context, 
these quotations may not seem to 
amount to much. Only when it is 
remembered that the Guardian, the 
Spectator, and the Tatler, which were 
all largely Addison’s work, were the 
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most influential journals of the time, 
can the effect of his words be under- 
stood. They were the papers that 
were propped up against the Geor- 
gian silver coffee-pot when it was not 
antique, but contemporary. 

These men were not gardeners try- 
ing their hand at writing, but literary 
men, critics, men of taste and dis- 
cernment, turning their attention to 
gardening. The truth of this may be 
judged by the descriptions of their 
own gardens; for both Pope and 





J. E. Downward 

Alexander Pope ridiculed the artificiality of 

topiary. This photograph shows the garden 
at Hidcote Manor. 


Addison failed lamentably to practice 
what they preached. Their gardens 
were a hodge-podge of tradition, ex- 
periment, building, and planting. 


Lost from Paradise 

In a way they were following Mil- 
ton, but in a broader medium. Some 
trace the first feeling of discontent 
with the “‘parterre”, the elaborate 
**knot’’, to ‘‘Paradise Lost’’: 

“Flowers worthy of 
which not nice art 


Paradise, 
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In beds and curious knots, but 
nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill and 
dale and plain.” 

The supporters of the old formal 
gardens, in the Italian, French, and 
Dutch styles, claimed that this had no 
connection with the English land- 
scape school of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Flowers were out: trees, con- 
tours, buildings, and lakes were in. 
Milton, in matters of gardening, was 
before his time. Not until the dawn of 
the twentieth century were flowers to 
be seen on the hill (which “‘Capa- 
bility”” Brown had raised) in the dale 
(which Batty Langley had dug), or on 
the plain (which Humphrey Repton 
had levelled). 


The Oriental Influence 


It is still fashionable to deny that 
there is any influence from China on 
the English garden. Sir William 
Chambers’ ‘Dissertations on Orient- 
al Gardening” are forgotten in the 
mockery that surrounds the pagoda 
which he built in Kew Gardens. Yet 
there is a Chinese influence, too 
strong to be ignored, or to be treated 
as coincidence. How, then, did it 
happen ? 

It came about in the strangest pos- 
sible way. For not only was the 
Chinese style praised and brought to 
the notice of the English country 
gentlemen, but they were dared to 
copy it; with the intimation that it 
was beyond their intellectual powers. 

The first to do this was Sir William 
Temple, writing as early as 1685: 

“Among us, the beauty of building 
and planting is placed chiefly in some 
certain proportions, symmetries, or 
uniformities; our walks and our trees 
ranged so, as to answer one another, 
and at exact distances. The Chinese 
scorn this way of planting, and say a 
boy that can tell a hundred, may 
plant walks of trees in straight lines, 
and over against one another, and to 
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The Pagoda at Kew Gardens. 


what length and extent he pleases. 
But their greatest reach of imagina- 
tion, is employed in contriving figures, 
where the beauty shall be great, and 
strike the eye, but without any order 
or disposition of parts, that shall be 
commonly or easily observed. And 


though we have hardly any notion of 


this sort of beauty, yet they have a par- 
ticular word to express it; and where 
they find it hit their eye at first sight, 
they say the Sharawadgi is fine or is 


admirable, or any such expression of 


esteem. And whoever observes the 
work upon the best Indian gowns, or 
the painting upon their best screens 
or purcellans, will find their beauty is 
all of this kind, (that is) without 
order. But I should hardly advise any 
of these attempts in the figure of gar- 
dens among us; they are adventures 
of too hard achievement for any com- 
mon hands; and though there may be 
more honour if they succeed well, yet 
there is more dishonour if they fail, 
and ’tis twenty to one they will; 


whereas in regular figures, ’tis hard to 
make any great and remarkable 
faults.” 


Naturalism and Formalism 

He was followed by Oliver Gold- 
smith: 

“The English have not yet brought 
the art of gardening to the same per- 
fection with the Chinese, but have 
lately begun to imitate them. Nature 
is now followed with greater assiduity 
than formerly: the trees are suffered 
to shoot out into the utmost luxuri- 
ance: the streams, no longer forced 
from their native beds, are permitted 
to wind along the valleys: spontan- 
eous flowers take the place of the 
finished parterre, and the enamelled 
meadow of the shaven green.” 

It is not necessary to be a Geoffrey 
Gorer to understand enough of the 
English character to realize that 
these were fighting words. Particu- 
larly when they were addressed to 
the powerful landowners of the eigh- 
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|. The grass plat belore the house next the Thames.......... 
2. The road from Hampton Court to London............... 
3. The underground passage or grotto. 
4. The obelisk. in memory of his mother 


5. The garden house . 
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Pope’s garden at Twickenham. This drawing by Miles Hadfield is based on the original by 
J. Serle. From The Gardeners’ Companion (J. M. Dent and Sons). 


teenth century. Their snorts of in- 
dignation seem to be echoing in our 
ears. “Chinese! Indeed!” And that 
odd word “‘forsooth”? may well have 
been uttered. 

What the Chinese could do, they 
could do better—and so they did. 
The English landscape garden was 
born in the beginning of the eigh- 


teenth century. It was conceived and 
nursed by poets and painters, it reach- 
ed out into every rich man’s estate. 
But its life was not all smooth. Before 
long, there were other poets with 
other ideas; and a battle started be- 
tween formalism and the natural 
style, a battle that was fought out in 
rhyming couplets and stylized prose. 


A Cottage in the Mountains 


“The more he advances into the plain, the more his eye flinches away in 
weariness and disgust from its vast uniformity; the air seems lifeless and 
heavy; gloomily and listlessly he enters the bustling cities; the houses heaped 
on houses, the streets leading to more streets, seem to prevent his breathing 
there; and as he stands before the buildings which foreigners admire, he thinks 
with restless longing ofa little acre in his own village, of a cottage which he has 
long marked for his own and will buy when he returns wealthy to his native 


mountains.” —MAanzonl! (1785-1873): I Promessi Sposi. 
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Deaths on the Road: USA and Great 
Britain 

The population of the USA is 
officially reported to have reached 
170 million at the turn of 1956-7. 
That of Great Britain is close to 50 
million. Road deaths in the USA in 
1956 were about 40,000 (235 a mil- 
lion population), and in GB 5,367 
(146 a million). That seems to show 
us in a relatively favourable light. 
But a notable article in The Times of 
26 February makes the picture look 
quite different. 

The USA has now about 70 million 
motor vehicles of all classes (one for 
every 2°4 persons; GB nearly 6 
million (one for about 9g persons). 
The road deaths per 10,000 vehicles 
registered were in 1956: USA 5-7; 
GB 9g. This is a very startling differ- 
ence. We hope the figures will be 
further analysed. A possible partial 
explanation is that when the number 
of vehicles a million increases beyond 
a certain point, the mileage driven 
per vehicle diminishes; a family 
with two cars, for instance, probably 
does not drive twice as many miles a 
year as a family with one car. Mile- 
age driven however cannot easily be 
estimated. Such figures as there are 
seem to show that in 1954 the USA 
had 6-3 road deaths a 100 million 
vehicle-miles, whereas GB had 11; 
and if this is so we have certainly 
something to learn from the USA 
about road safety. 

What is a bit encouraging, though 
no warrant for complacency, is that 
in both countries the ratio of casual- 
ties to vehicles registered has con- 
siderably declined. Thus in GB in 
1934 7,343 persons were killed on the 
road, as compared with 5,367 in 1956. 


Per 10,000 vehicles registered the 
deaths fell from 34 in 1934 to g in 
1956. In France in 1955 the com- 
parable figure was 19, and in West- 
ern Germany in 1956 (this is difficult 
to credit) 68. 

Another subject that would justify 
more research, it seems to us, is the 
ratio of deaths to serious and minor 
injuries. The USA statistics (1954) 
show about 36 injured to each person 
killed; the ratio in GB was about 
46:1. 

The Continuous Street 


One of the rummiest phenomena of 
highbrow fashion ‘is that some de- 
votees can simultaneously idealize as 
the future pattern for towns Le 
Corbusier’s Ville Radieuse (high blocks 
of flats in parklike landscapes) and the 
“corridor street”’ which Le Corbusier 
has blasted with his considerable 
power of invective. These are ob- 
viously polar opposites. If “ur- 
banity’’—in the sense of enclosure, 
compactness, and the absence of 
yawning space or disturbing shafts of 
horizon light—is the key to good town 
layout, Le Corbusier is clearly shin- 
ning up the wrong piloti. (We don’t 
accept this definition of “‘urbanity”’, 
preferring the. OED’s; but let that 
pass!) A student who wants to clear 
his mind as to which of these two 
fantastic ideals he will embrace, 
should read the article on _ the 
“Failure of the New Analysis” by 
Ander Gomme, in the Architectural 
Review of March 1957. This is an all- 
out glorification of the continuous 
terrace—houses joined together in 
unbroken rows, in narrow streets or 
around squares. There must not be 
gaps. The enemy is the gap—which 
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tends towards the “‘semi-det”’ or the 
*‘villa”. Le Corbusier is in the dog- 
house; he stands for “‘semi-dets” on a 
vaster scale; he is “essentially a 
builder of villas”. The LCC Roe- 
hampton estate is just “Things in 
Parks”. Density per acre means 
nothing; gardens at the backs of the 
houses can be as large as you like. So 
long as “the emaciation of space’’ is 
not visible from the street, the neces- 
sary “town” effect is produced. Front- 
garden space, on the other hand, 
makes the writer feel he is in “a 
suburban desert’. He prescribes a 
ratio of building-height to street- 
width of 3:4 or 4:3—which implies 
that if houses are 20 feet high to the 
eaves the distance between house- 
fronts should be either 15 feet or 27 
feet. 

The article is, in its unreal way, 
logical, and does not seem intended 
to be, though in fact it is, a reductio ad 
absurdum of the fad for “urbanity”’. 
What amazes us is that neither in his 
support for the continuous facade nor 
in his derision of Corbusier’s massive 
slabs does the writer show the slight- 
est concern for the living conditions 
that the pursuit of these alternative 
visual idealisms would produce. But 
at least he does know which wild 
mustang he prefers to ride during the 
current season. 





Economics of Planned Development 


Mr Nathaniel Lichfield’s book 
with this title (Estates Gazette Ltd, 
47s. 6d.) is an astonishingly compre- 
hensive and intelligent study of the 
whole process of land and building 
development, private and public, as 
it is now conditioned by the economic 
framework and governmental system 
of Great Britain, including its plan- 
ning set-up and practice. The writing 
of a really useful book on this subject 
requires a very wide knowledge of 
political structure and of economic 
and financial principles, as well as a 
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practical business sense; and _ these 
the author combines, most unusually, 
with a “sociological”? understanding 
of the consumer demands that give 
rise to or have to be elicited and satis- 
fied in all constructive activity. 

Thus in his masterly description of 
“The Nature of Development’’ the 
author makes the reader aware of the 
multiplicity of impulses in which de- 
velopment fundamentally originates 
—some of them individual and some 
governmental or collective—and the 
developer or planner, while supplied 
with the specialized information 
needed for practical application, is 
given a clear picture of the economic- 
political background on which he has 
to work. No textbook, so far as we 
know, has succeeded in this double 
task before; certainly none has done 
it anything like so well. 

The scope of the book is very wide, 
because land and building develop- 
ment and planning control affect an 
immensely wide range of human 
activities; but the treatment is well 
organized, and never diffuse, irrele- 
vant or obscure. Chapters on the se- 
lection and securing of sites, the 
capacity of the building industry, the 
principles of investment, and meth- 
ods of finance, lead on logically to 
studies of the calculations appropriate 
to private and public development 
and the impact of government sub- 
sidies. (We looked at this last with a 
special curiosity as to whether Mr 
Lichfield had taken account of the 
“distortion” of urban development 
caused by differential subsidies for 
flats, so often referred to in this 


journal; and we found that he had, 


and that his calculations of the rela- 
tive overall cost of high-density and 
low-density redevelopment — sub- 
stantially confirm ours.) Chapters 
follow on particular classes of de- 
velopment: roads and streets, car 
parks, comprehensive redevelopment, 
town expansions, and new towns. 
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There is a section on the “‘Balance 
Sheet of Development and Plan- 
ning’ in which private and social 
costs are related in a most illuminat- 
ing way. Finally, there are chapters 
on the programming of development 
and the relation of planning to land 
values. And throughout the exposi- 
tion is well documented and refer- 
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enced, with many _ useful plans, 
graphs, and tables. 

We strongly recommend this book 
to every town planner, as well as 
every person concerned in any way in 
building and land development. For 
students of planning and estate de- 
velopment it will be quite indis- 
pensable. 


Saving Space and Face 


For The Times as a newspaper and 
as a forum for public discussion we 
have great respect, but it cannot be 
said to have lived up to its famous 
traditions in dealing with the cor- 
rection of the very serious mistakes 
and utterly misleading conclusions in 
its article of 11 December last on the 
San Basilio housing estate. 

That article ran to 600-700 words, 
was featured on a prominent page, 
with a photograph, and carried the 
following headlines across two 
columns: “BETTER USE OF BUILDING 
LAND: ITALIAN HOUSING ESTATES AS 
EXAMPLE TO BRITISH PLANNERS: From 
Our Architectural Correspondent.” 

It began by reciting the all-too- 
familiar architectural accusation 
against English new towns and post- 
war housing estates that they “are 
spread too thinly, covering too much 


ground and failing to create a sense of 


either social or visual coherence’’, and 
went on: 

“An instructive contrast is fur- 
nished by some of the most recent 
working-class housing estates in Italy, 
which are planned with far greater 
compactness... are composed wholly 
of two-storey houses and achieve their 
close-knit, urban effect by imagina- 
tive planning and economy in the use 
of space around and between the 
buildings. A particularly successful 


example is San Basilio on the out- 
skirts of Rome.” 

The Italian estate was then de- 
scribed as having 200 people to the 
acre (in fact it has 48-8), which “‘can 
be compared with fifty-eight people 
to the acre in the densest housing area 
so far built in any of the eight new 
towns round London” (Harlow). 

Admitting that Italian families 
might be larger than English (it is 
true that they are somewhat larger: 
San Basilio has five and a half persons 
a house as against three to three anda 
half in our new towns), the article 
said that nevertheless the Italian 
figures indicated ‘‘a far more econo- 
mical use of land than is customary in 
England, and without any appear- 
ance of overcrowding’. All the houses, 
it was mentioned, had three bed- 
rooms, and children’s playgrounds 
accessible by footpaths were included 
in the scheme. Every house, more- 
over, said the article, had a garden of 
200 square yards. 

Such an indictment of English 
housing standards and _ professional 
competence, on the authority of a 
staff contributor to The Times, must 
have encouraged in the minds of 
many readers the impression (sedu- 
lously propagated by a small school 
of aesthetic critics) that our new 
towns and other housing schemes are 
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inordinately wasteful of land as well 
as lax in design. Technical readers 
would, of course, have detected at once 
that the combination of particulars 
given in The Times’ article was ab- 
surdly impossible. But they are the 
minority, and none of the letters of 
correction that a number of them 
must have written were printed. The 
Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation, having seen the actual 
plan, sent on 28 January a 250-word 
letter, for which the Editor could 
not find space. 

We therefore published the plan, 
and particulars derived from it, in 
our March issue. (There are eight 
and a half houses to the acre, a con- 
siderably lower density than now cur- 
rent here.) At the same time (on 
22 February) the TCPA strongly 
urged the Editor of The Times to re- 
verse his decision not to publish a 
letter correcting the mistake. The 
second letter written to him was even 
shorter—in the minimum number of 
words (140) that would give the true 
figures and make clear that English 
housing practice and standards had 
been unwarrantably condemned. 

On 6 March 1957 (twelve weeks 
after the boldly headlined two-col- 
umn article) The Times printed at the 
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bottom ofa column, on a remote page 
under ‘Points from Letters’, the 
following 52-word extract from the 
TCPA letter: 

“An article in The Times of Decem- 
ber 11, 1956, on a housing estate at 
San Basilio, Rome, credited it with 
a density of 200 persons an acre, in 
two-storey houses, with large gardens. 
We have obtained and examined the 
San Basilio plan and find its density is 
48-8 persons an acre.” 

It would appear that The Times 
wishes its readers to regard the error 
as just a little arithmetical slip. No 
correction has been published of the 
outrageous deductions that were 
drawn from the erroneous figure. 

We regret very much the necessity 
of this criticism of our distinguished 
contemporary. But attacks on English 
housing standards for their supposed 
extravagance in space are all too 
common, and, by their influence on 
authorities, they are seriously damag- 
ing the living conditions, for a cen- 
tury or more ahead, of innumerable 
English families. It has been a ter- 
rible shock to us that The Times, hav- 
ing given a conspicuous platform for 
such an attack, based entirely on false 
data, cannot find space for an ade- 
quate correction. 


Sordid Cities and Workers’ Aspirations 


‘ 


‘. . . Now I cannot doubt that the longing to attack and overcome the 


sordidness of the city life of today still dwells in the minds of workmen, as well 
as in ours, but it can scarcely be otherwise than vague and lacking guidance 
with men who have so little leisure, and are so hemmed in with hideousness 


as they are. . 
Civilization. 


.’—WILLIAM Morris (1834-96): Prospects of Architecture in 


The Quietude of Covent Garden 


“In spite of what has been lost, I think Covent Garden is still one of the most 
charming places in London. The twentieth century seems slowed down and 
calmed in that vague atmosphere of cabbages, horses, and publishers.”’ 
REGINALD TuRNOR, in Nineteenth Century Architecture in Britain (Batsford, 1950). 


(For the twenty-first century, call at the TCPA office in King Street!) 
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PLANNING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A condensed version of a talk in the BBC Third Programme on 21 


February 1957. 


ON’T PUSH aside local govern- 
LD ment reorganization and say 
“That’s the clerk’s depart- 
ment.’ Planners are enormously con- 
cerned in it. The productivity of plan- 
ning depends a very great deal on the 
shape of local government.” 

So said Dame Evelyn Sharp, the 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, 
when she addressed the Town and 
Country Planning Summer School at 
Nottingham last year. How right she 
was, and how I wish I could feel con- 
fident that planners realized how 
right she was! 

Six months ago the Minister told us 
what sort of machinery he was think- 
ing of setting up to reorganize our 
system of local government. He pub- 
lished his proposals in a White Paper, 
so that legislation could be framed in 
the light of the views expressed ‘“‘in 
Parliament and elsewhere’. But 
there’s been little indication yet that 
planners have any views. ‘They go on 
writing papers—and very interesting 
papers—about the technique of plan- 
ning, but they don’t seem to be giving 
much attention to the far more im- 
portant question of the productivity 
of planning—the question of how 
much of what they plan gets done. 
Nor do they show much sign of ap- 
preciating how closely that depends 
on the scope and structure of the 


“cc 


planning unit. It’s not just a matter of 


scale—of having units big enough to 
make good planning possible. It’s a 
matter of getting the unit to fit the 
present-day pattern of settlement and 
the range of present-day social ac- 
tivity—of catching up with sixty 
years of rapid change in the distribu- 
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tion of homes and workplaces, in the 
speed and volume of transport and 
communications, and in the standard 
and complexity of the provisions we 
collectively make for our individual 
well-being. 


Decision Vital to Planning 

Some planners I’ve talked to say 
that the White Paper is such a timid 
document, so tied to the status quo, that 
any Act based on it is bound to be 
useless from the planning point of 
view. Now that, I’m quite sure, is a 
mistake—a disastrous mistake. Be- 
cause I’m quite sure that the White 
Paper does open the way for a great 
advance—an advance that could 
solve at a single stroke the worst of our 
planning problems. Whether that 
way is taken, or blocked up, depends 
on how the Minister decides to deal 
with what looks like a mere matter of 
administrative procedure. It is, I be- 
lieve, No exaggeration to say that on 
this one ministerial decision hangs 
the whole future of planning and 
local government in this country. 

It’s quite true, of course, that the 
White Paper is ostensibly based on 
the proposition that “‘there is no con- 
vincing case for radically reshaping 
the existing form of local govern- 
ment.”’ It had to be. Whether we like 
it or not, we’ve got to accept its limi- 
tations, and face the fact that, over 
most of the country, local government 
will continue to be organized as it is 
today, whatever adjustments may be 
made in the boundaries or status of 
individual authorities. But the White 
Paper acknowledges that the conur- 
bations present special problems, 
calling for special forms of organiza- 
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tion. It refers to various possible 
methods of rationalizing the hotch- 
potch of authorities of different types 
and sizes within each conurbation. It 
then points out that none of these 
approaches would solve the problem 
of “those local authority services 
which may need to be co-ordinated or 
administered in common for the 
whole conurbation”—and of these 
planning is obviously one. It goes on 
to say that this co-ordination or com- 
mon administration might be secured 
by creating joint representative bod- 
ies, but adds that ‘“‘this course would 
have the disadvantages of any system 
of indirect representation.” And the 
last sentence of this pregnant para- 
graph (number forty-two) reads as 
follows: “Alternatively a directly- 
elected upper-tier authority might be 
created to deal with all the services 
requiring joint action.” 


What is a Conurbation? 

So we have, within the limitations 
of the White Paper, the possibility of 
what amounts to an administrative 
county that really is based on the 
present-day pattern of settlement, a 
county that doesn’t have gaping holes 
in it wherever it’s most important that 
it shouldn’t, and whose people look 
on its own centre, not on some city 
beyond its boundary, as the hub of 
their community life. This could 
mean a revolutionary advance in the 
productivity of planning. On the 
other hand, it could mean no more 
than a welcome improvement. Which 
it’s to be depends on the Minister’s 
answer to a question which the White 
Paper leaves entirely in the air. 

What exactly is a conurbation ? 

Patrick Geddes, who coined the 
word some forty years ago, doesn’t 
seem to have defined his concept very 
precisely. Professor Fawcett limited it 
to the continuously built-up area, ex- 
cluding any towns separated from 
one another by rural land. The Bar- 
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low Commission, on the other hand, 
thought that what mattered was how 
far out from the centre people looked 
on that centre as being essential to 
their normal life and as the natural 
focus of their business activities. 
Where, then, should the boundary 
line be drawn ? Obviously, it depends 
on the purpose for which you are 
drawing it. A few years ago, when it 
was decided to define the six major 
conurbations for census purposes, it 
was clear that the boundary had to 
coincide with existing local authority 
boundaries, so that useful compari- 
sons could be made between the cen- 
sus figures and other statistics nor- 
mally compiled on a local authority 
basis. The general tendency seems to 
have been to draw a line round the 
edge of the solidly built-up core, and 
then shift it inward or outward to fit 
the nearest local government boun- 
dary. The resultant areas may well be 
perfectly satisfactory from the Regis- 
trar-General’s point of view, but his 
purposes have nothing to do with 
ours, as he himself went out of his 
way, in his report, to make crystal 
clear. ‘‘Finally,” he said, “‘it must be 
emphasized that these definitions 
have been formed to delimit areas for 
statistical analysis and are not at all 
concerned with the way in which the 
boundaries of individual urban areas 
or groupings of areas should be de- 
termined for general administrative 
or local government purposes.”’ Noth- 
ing, surely, could be plainer than that. 


Danger of Wrong Delimitation 

Yet I’m afraid that so far as the six 
major conurbations are concerned 
the Registrar-General’s line will be 
adopted, with only minor modifica- 
tions, in spite of his explicit warning 
against any such blunder. Because 
the Registrar-General’s line has one 
fatally seductive attraction: it’s the 
line of least resistance. It’s there. It’s 
been drawn. It’s official. And _ its 
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political inoffensiveness may well 
outweigh, in the official mind, its 
utter irrelevance to the purpose in 
hand. 

What matters in the definition of a 
local government area, of course, is 
not continuity of bricks and mortar 
but community of interest and ac- 
cessibility. Admittedly, you can’t 


measure how much community of 


interest the outlying towns have in a 
given conurbation centre. But what 
you can do is define the area within 
which that centre is more readily ac- 
cessible than any other centre offering 
services of a comparable kind; that 
will give you a pretty accurate guide 
to the area which can most conveni- 
ently be served by that centre as head- 
quarters for the wider and more 
specialized functions of local govern- 
ment. The Ministry has already pro- 
duced an admirable local accessi- 
bility map, based on the bus services 
used for everyday shopping; it pro- 
vides an ideal framework for the re- 
drawing of district boundaries. A 
similar map, showing the areas for 
which larger centres provide more 
specialized and less-frequently used 
facilities, would serve the same pur- 
pose in respect of upper-tier authori- 
ties. 


Local Government and Dispersal 


A local government unit so de- 
fined would have many practical ad- 
vantages, one of which is all-import- 
ant from the planning point of view. 
By far the biggest and most intrac- 
table problem in the planning field 
today is that of resettling the excess 
population and industry from our 
congested cities in new or expanded 
towns beyond their green belts. It’s a 
problem that will be with us as long as 
it takes to clear the slums, and that, so 
far as the great industrial conurba- 
tions are concerned, will be at least 
as long as any reorganization of local 
government is likely to last. It’s a 
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problem which local government is 
manifestly failing to tackle on any- 
thing like the scale required, for the 
very good reason that our present sys- 
tem of local government just isn’t 
designed to tackle it. Yet it’s a prob- 
lem which the Minister doesn’t want 
to take away from local government, 
because it’s the local authorities that 
would reap the benefits of its solution 
in the end. Well, that’s fair enough 
but only if the Minister sees to it that 
local authorities are organized in 
such a way that they can grapple with 
it. And that’s entirely a matter of how 
he defines the conurbations. Let him 
draw the line in the right place, on the 
basis of accessibility and community 
of interest, and the overspill problem 
is solved—for every conurbation ex- 
cept London. Let him draw it in the 
wrong place—anywhere near the 
Registrar-General’s line—and_ the 
overspill problem will remain for ever 
insoluble, by local government at 
any rate. It’s as simple as that. 

As Dame Evelyn told the summer 
school, overspill is not a physical 
problem: it won’t overtax our re- 
sources. And it’s not a technical prob- 
lem. It’s almost entirely an adminis- 
trative and financial problem. Hu- 
manly speaking, the rehousing of the 
overspill from a congested city is a 
single, indivisible process. But our 
present system of local government 
divides the responsibility for that pro- 
cess between two different and often 
antagonistic sets of authorities. It’s a 
financial problem for the same reason 

because the authority that could 
finance the overspill development 
doesn’t control the site, can’t provide 
the services, and won’t draw the rev- 
enue, and the authorities that do con- 
trol the site, that would have to pro- 
vide the services, and that could ulti- 
mately profit from the development 
haven’t the resources to finance it, 
and often wouldn’t if they had. Ob- 
viously both the administrative and 
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the financial difficulties would vanish 
if the exporting and receiving ends of 
the process were both brought under 
the control of the same overall 
authority. 


London is a Special Case 


But that would be impossible, 
Dame Evelyn argued, without a 
revolution in local government, be- 
cause overspill may entail rehousing 
people in places up to fifty miles dis- 
tant from the parent city. That, of 
course, is true—in the case of London; 
but only in the case of London. Every 
other conurbation in the country 
could rehouse its overspill in self- 
contained new towns on excellent 
sites within twenty miles of its centre 
and still leave a green belt at least five 
miles broad between them and the 
fringe of the continuously urbanized 
area. 

And in not a single case, except 
London, would the inclusion of these 
sites within the conurbation’s boun- 
dary line do the slightest violence to 
the principles of the White Paper. 

Now, Dame Evelyn quite frankly 
pleaded guilty to the charge of being 
rather obsessed with the problems of 
London. So, of course, is everybody 
else at the Ministry. They’re bound to 
be. They live in the place. They can’t 
help it, and I don’t blame them in the 
least. But I do most bitterly complain 
when a solution for the overspill prob- 
lem that would work perfectly for 
every other conurbation in the coun- 
try, without overstepping the limits 
set by the White Paper, is dismissed 
out of hand simply and solely because 
it wouldn’t work for London. The 
London conurbation, as the White 
Paper says, is unique. In my opinion, 
it’s long since outgrown the possi- 
bility of good local government, but 
even if it hadn’t, it would be quite un- 
reasonable to expect that its prob- 
lems could be solved on the same lines 
as those of the other conurbations. 
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Solution for Other Conurbations 
Put London aside, then, and think 


for a moment what would happen if 
the Registrar-General’s definition of 


a conurbation, or anything like it, 
were adopted for local government 
purposes elsewhere. The neighbour- 
ing counties, impoverished and rural- 
ized, would be less able or willing than 
they are now to play their part in 
overspill development. The remodel- 
led urban authorities would be under 
irresistible pressure to use for building 
the green wedges and bits of peri- 
pheral green belt that had come 
under their joint control, or else to 
take refuge in high-density, high-cost 
high flats. Either way the dispersal 
policy would be doomed. I’m not sug- 
gesting, of course, that a conurba- 
tion’s boundary should be drawn 
round the outer edge of its green belt; 
that would be worse than drawing 
it round the inner edge. It’s essential 
that the line should embrace ade- 
quate reception areas beyond the 
green belt. That, I think, would be a 
better guarantee against encroach- 
ment than leaving the green belt 
wholly in the hands of the neighbour- 
ing counties. Because cities that have 
ample sites elsewhere for their own 
housing needs can be relied on to 
guard the openness of their surround- 
ings against private development 
much more jealously than rate- 
hungry county councils. 
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ISRAEL’S HOUSING 


HE HOUSING DIVISION of the 

Ministry of Labour of the Is- 

raeli Government have recently 
published a very interesting brochure 
with some excellent plans and pic- 
tures on Urban Housing in Israel. 
There are a number of features in the 
work of the Ministry which are novel 
in character and which might be 
worthy of serious consideration by 
local authorities in this country. 

The housing problem of Israel is 
one which calls for great urgency. 
The population has been more than 
doubled since 1948; that is, there has 
been an increase of nearly one million 
people, mostly by mass immigration. 
The standard of living of the immi- 
grants had been very low and, apart 
altogether from the cost involved in 
providing houses of European stan- 
dard, there is no doubt that this popu- 
lation would not immediately have 
been capable of appreciating the 
amenities in a modern European 
house. 


Furthermore, as very large areas of 


the country have been uninhabited 
and undeveloped, these dwellings 
have had to be located in relationship 
to the planned agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the country 
as well as in accordance with strategic 
requirements. Many new towns have, 
moreover, been built in what were 
largely desert areas, and a consider- 
able number of settlements have been 
provided. 

A novel feature of the housing is 
that most of them have been in the 
form of one-storey dwellings contain- 
ing two small bedrooms, living room 
of medium size, and kitchen, but so 
designed that the capacity can be in- 
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AND NEW TOWNS 
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creased either by building out or by 
adding an additional storey at very 
little extra cost. In fact, the tenants 
can usually, under proper control, 
make the addition themselves. Even 
in the case of flats, the design is 
such that additional rooms can be 
erected without great cost. 

Israel has obviously learnt a good 
deal from our experience of building 
new towns. Ali their schemes have 
their civic centres and are planned in 
the form of neighbourhoods. ‘The best 
example is Migdal Ashkelon where 
the existing settlement of Migdal has 
been enlarged to form a new town. 
This is most impressive in appear- 
ance and design. Quite obviously the 
Israeli planners have obtained their 
inspiration from the new towns in this 
country. 

The writer recently visited Migdal 
Ashkelon and was delighted with the 
centre which is fully developed with 
shops, public halls, public buildings, 
and everything that we here would 
regard as ideal (but which we have 
not yet provided in the case of our 
own new towns). He was astonished 
to be informed that this was merely a 
neighbourhood centre and that the 
town centre had not yet been built 
and would be much more elaborate. 

The gratifying feature of all this 
development is the extent to which 
British experience has been utilized, 
and where possible improved upon, 
with a minimum of effort and ex- 
penditure. When these towns are 
completed, it will be found that Israel 
will have created a form of develop- 
ment which it would be worth while 
for other countries to emulate, or at 
least to study. 
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SCOTLAND’S TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


A note with comments on the Second Reading debate on the Housing 
and Town Development (Scotland) Bill, 18 February 1957. 


GOOD MINISTERIAL speech in 
A a Second Reading debate 
should illuminate the meaning 
and scope of a Bill’s chances, and the 
intentions of the Government in 
framing them. Mr John Maclay, the 
new Secretary of State, did just that 
in opening the debate on the Housing 
and Town Development (Scotland) 
Bill, particularly as far as Part II of 
the Bill was concerned. 

This part provides a framework 
within which the expansion of Scot- 
tish country towns for the purpose of 
relieving congestion in Glasgow can 
be carried out. In most respects the 
various clauses are similar to those in 
the English Act of 1952. But in cer- 
tain essential differences it could 
mark a most welcome advance in 
official policy towards dispersal and 
urban redevelopment. It matters 
little that town development and 
housing subsidies generally have been 
lumped into the same Bill. What is 
significant is that the Minister de- 
voted the greater part of his speech to 
“the major problem which is coming 
to dominate the Scottish housing 
scene’’—the need to disperse at least 
300,000 people and their jobs from 
Glasgow. 

The subsidy proposals in Part II 
have already been dealt with in our 
March issue. (Briefly, these state that 
the Exchequer ‘“‘overspill” subsidy 
will be £42 a year for sixty years; and 
that the exporting authority shall 
contribute at least £14 a year for at 
least ten years.) Some reference has 
also been made to other apparent 
improvements over the English Act, 
and the use to be made of the Scottish 
Special Housing Association. 





Exchequer Grants for Dispersal 
Clause 14, however, gives the 
Government power to make regula- 
tions stipulating the amount of Ex- 
chequer contributions towards the 
costs incurred by the reception 
authority—acquiring land, site pre- 


paration, and the installation of 


water and sewerage schemes. 
It was in discussing the scope and 
purpose of these regulations that Mr 


Maclay made quite clear the kind of 


arrangement the Government will 
seek to promote. 

In the first place, the Government 
acknowledge that the most difficult 
period fer the receiving authority is 
the first few years, when expenditure 
ishigh and income low or non-existent. 
In order to give as much help as they 
consider necessary, and to phase it in 
the most useful way, the Government 
intends in this period to meet 75 per 
cent of the deficiency on simple in- 
come and expenditure account. A 
further marked improvement on 
practice in England is that the cost of 
acquiring and preparing land for in- 
dustrial development will be included 
in this account. 

The remaining 25 per cent is to be 
met by the receiving council, with or 
without the help of the exporting 
authority. But just how long a period 
‘‘the first few years’’ covers is not even 
guessed at, though it could hardly be 
less than five years in a_ typical 
scheme. Ideally, from the receiving 
authority’s point of view, the formula 
should be operated each year until a 
balance on income and expenditure is 
struck. Presumably too, the Minister 
will at a later date consider whether 
he should give an undertaking in 
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respect of the possible burden on the 
receiving council when the exporting 
authority’s £14 contribution ends. 


Lessons from English Experience 


The best of the subsequent speeches 
was undoubtedly made by Mr C. N. 
Thornton-Kemsley. He recalled that 
a year ago he was one of a small 
deputation (from the Town and 
Country Planning Association) which 
urged Mr Sandys to give some form 
of guarantee to the receiving coun- 
cil against a heavy rate burden in 
the investment period. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals seem to do precisely 
that—as far as town development in 
Scotland is concerned. 

The Minister’s assertion that “‘the 
financially awkward period for a re- 
ceiving authority is the first few 
years,” and his conclusion that it is 
“right to adjust the grant in such a 
way that the maximum relief is given 
at this stage,”’ could only have been 
based on experience with the English 
Act. What is good for Scotland is 
therefore good for England and 
Wales. There may be a strong case for 
larger subsidies for Scottish local 
authority housing, but the rate prob- 


lems of the expanding areas south of 


the border are no less pressing and 
urgent than of those north of it. Inany 
case, the pattern of town develop- 
ment, and the yearly incidence and 
expenditure will be much the same. 

The Minister should seek similar 
agreements under the English Act. 
At the same time, more exporting 
authorities in England should look 
at the rate-fund contribution Glas- 
gow is going to make and be a little 
more forthcoming themselves. It is 
only the big partners—Government, 
exporting authority, and county coun- 
cil—who have it in their power to put 
some sorely needed spirit and drive 
into town development in England. 
Perhaps, yet again, Scotland is show- 
ing the way. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Public Works Department 


Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts in the Town Planning Section: 


(a) Planning Assistants. 
A.P.T. IV (£727 15s.-£907 2s. 6d. 


per annum). 


(b) Planning Assistants. 
A.P.T. Ill (£656-£784 2s. 6d. per 


annum). 


(c) Planning Assistants. 
A.P.T. IL (£629 17s. 6d.—£711 17s. 6d 


per annum). 


(d) Planning Assistants. 
A.P.T. I (£563 5s.£645 5s. per 
annum). 


Commencing salaries in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 


Candidates for post (a) should have 
passed the Final Examination of the 
Town Planning Institute or hold equiva- 
lent qualifications. For posts (b), (c), 
and (d) applicants should have passed 
the Intermediate Examination or hold 
equivalent qualifications. 


The duties of the successful candidates 
will include: 


Posts (a) and (b) Surveys and analyses 
arising from the sub- 
mitted Development 
Plan. 


~ 


Posts (c) and (d) Planning matters in con- 
nection with the De- 
velopment Plan. 


The appointments are permanent, 
superannuable, subject to a medical ex- 
amination and. terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side. 


Applications endorsed with the head- 
ing of the post applied for stating quali- 
fications, age, and experience, together 
with the names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made should reach the 
undersigned not later than 13 April 1957. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

HERBERT J. MANZONI, 
City Engineer and Surveyor. 
Civic Centre, 
Birmingham, 1. 
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FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


IV: Mannheim 


HE cITy of Mannheim lies on 
the Rhine at its confluence with 
the River Neckar, and nearly 
forty miles north of Karlsruhe. Its 
population dropped during the second 
world war, when it was heavily 
bombed; but had risen again, at the 
December census of 1953, to 272,300, 
excluding the industrial 
Ludwigshaven (population 139,100), 
which lies immediately opposite, on 
the west bank of the Rhine. Mann- 
heim is particularly interesting to 
town planners because its plan is en- 
tirely a product of the seventeenth— 
eighteenth centuries, and provides 
one of the best examples in Europe of 
a strictly chessboard lay-out. 

It was founded in 1606 by the 
Elector Palatine, Frederick IV, who 
built a castle there; but both castle 
and town were destroyed in the 
Thirty Years War, rebuilt in 1648, 
destroyed by the French in 1689, and 
again rebuilt in 1720 much as we see 
them today. From 1720 to 1778 
Mannheim was the capital of the 
Palatinate. It was retaken by the 
French in 1794, and then severely 
bombarded by the Austrians. In 1803 
it was transferred to Baden and its 
fortifications were then razed. 

Although now a busy commercial 
city, it was planned, like Karlsruhe, 
on aristocratic lines, with the great 
schloss of the Elector as its dominat- 
ing feature. This enormous building 
(1720-59) covers fifteen acres, has a 
frontage of about 1,800 feet, and con- 
tains 1,500 windows. Behind it are 
spacious gardens, now used as a pub- 
lic park. From the north side of the 


port of 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


schloss, the principal street runs 
straight to the main bridge over the 
Neckar. Parallel with it are nine 
other streets, intersected at right 
angles by nine more. Thus the whole 
area enclosed by the Ringstrasse 
which has replaced the fortifications 
is divided into sixty rectangular 
blocks of uniform size. The main 
north-south street (Breite Strasse) is 
16 metres wide. The main east-west 
street (Planken) is planted on either 
side with trees, and runs from the 
former Rhine Gate on the west to the 
former Heidelberg Gate on the east. 
The remaining streets are 10 metres 
wide, and bear no names, the various 
blocks being distinguished in a re- 
markable and logical way. From the 
Rhine to the Neckar, letters are used 
for each block—A to K for the western 
half, L to U for the eastern half. The 
transverse streets are distinguished by 
numbers, reading outwards from the 
centre in each direction, so that if you 
want to locate an address given as 
“*B 2”’, you will know that it is in the 
second block from the Rhine, and the 
second street west of the central 
street. The market-place occupies 
“G 1”, the hospital ““R 5”, the public 
baths ““U 3”, the town hall “N 1” 
(with the adjoining block “‘O 1”’ open 
as the Parade Platz), and so on. 
Later developments have carried 
the axial line of the Planken into the 
imposing Friedrichs Platz and _ be- 
yond, but the chessboard lay-out has 
not been rigorously maintained every- 
where. A large harbour and docks 
have been constructed to fill the whole 
tip of land where the Neckar joins the 
Rhine. Mannheim contains fine pub- 
lic buildings, statues, and gardens. 
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railway station; C. Marktplatz; churches indicated by 
is shown in black. The area shaded in diagonal lines was then occupied by the fortifications, 


demolished in 1803. 
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INDUSTRIES IN A RURAL AREA 


A case study of the non-agricultural industries, new and old, that 


have survived in or have been recently introduced into a rural area 


within a national park. 


been quoted as a panacea for 

the ills of rural depopulation, 
but it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
cover what kind of industry has this 
miraculous power. A limit is soon 
reached to the numbers who can be 
employed in work directly linked to 
agriculture, particularly in the less 
prosperous farming districts; while 
the lure of an over-large industrial 
unit in a small place could have, and 
in some places has had, a serious 
effect on the local farm labour force. 
It seems to be generally agreed that a 
choice of work in the small towns and 
larger villages has a stabilizing effect 
at least on the ancillary rural popu- 
lation and probably indirectly on the 
farming population. 

The Peak District, from which 
these examples are drawn, has, for a 
predominantly rural area, a consider- 
able history of industrial employ- 
ment. The first industries grew direct- 
ly from the use of natural resources 
which have now been partly out- 
grown. Farm holdings are small: 75 
per cent under 75 acres, and two- 
thirds of these under 30 acres. Most 
of them are family farms with few if 
any paid workers, and though larger 
units might be more productive the 
family farm makes for stability in the 
competition for labour. Milk, the 
most important product, is carried 
daily to depots just outside the dis- 
trict. Before the development of 
modern road transport, cheese-mak- 
ing absorbed the surplus, and a few 
of the small factories are still in 
operation; the largest, at Harting- 


Steer a INDUSTRY” has often 


by JOAN V. AUCOTT 


ton, turns out an excellent Stilton. 

Mineral working has existed since 
pre-Roman days, and the present 
units range in size from the largest 
limestone quarry in Europe to the 
man with a shovel and barrow who 


works fluorspar from the tip heaps of 


his lead-mining forebears. It was 
feared that mechanization would 
cause unemployment, but in practice 
it has enlarged the scale of operations, 
former quarrymen being re-absorbed 
in occupations such as treatment pro- 
cesses or transport. 


Re-use of Old Buildings 

Being on the fringe of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire textile districts, 
Peak District streams were harnessed 
at an early date to drive mills pro- 
viding a choice of female employ- 
ment balancing the quarry work for 
men. A few of the mills have fallen 
into disuse but others are still work- 
ing, though not now by any means 
dependent on water power, nor all 
producing textiles. Litton and Cress- 
brook mills (the latter a particularly 
fine late eighteenth-century build- 
ing), with their attendant workers’ vil- 
lages, are processing cotton and arti- 
ficial silk respectively, but Calver 
mill (another fine piece of eighteenth- 
century architecture) on the Derwent 
is shared between two firms, one of 
which is making steel kitchen-sink 
units. This last example illustrates 
the links with the industries of 
Sheffield; several firms moved parts 
of their operations out of the city dur- 
ing the recent war and a number have 
remained, including two small en- 
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Peak Park Planning Board 


Calver Mill on the Derwent is shared between two manufacturing firms. 


gineering works, one using a con- 
verted mill and the other new 
premises. 


Offsetting Tendencies to Decline 


A small boot and shoe industry 
has grown up at Eyam (population 


951) and the neighbouring village of 


Stoney Middleton (population 527) ; 
there are four units, two making 
workmen’s boots, one ladies’ shoes, 
and one children’s shoes. Tideswell 
(population 1,838) was formerly a 
small market town, but lost this func- 
tion between the wars and also 
suffered from a set-back in the local 
textile industry. The consequent 
population decline has been at least 
partly offset in recent years by the 
coming of a works making perman- 


ent magnets, a small plastics factory, 
and a plastics research establish- 
ment. The engineering works occu- 
pies what was formerly a group of 
weaving sheds. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the village of Winster, near 
Matlock, was a lead-mining town- 
ship of some importance but suffered 
a decline as the local mines were 
closed down. Today it has a small 
printing works, and Winster Hall, a 
building of architectural and historic 
interest which proved unsaleable for 
some time, is to be used for the manu- 
facture and packing of small aircraft 
parts, so giving work to a number of 
women who would otherwise have to 
travel seven or eight miles to local 
service centres. 
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In the southern part of the Peak 
District there was in the inter-war 
period a considerable increase in 
quarrying which was supported by 
local authority housing development 
and probably did much to prevent a 
loss of population. However, there is 
now a notable movement of female 
workers into service and manufactur- 
ing occupations at Ashbourne, some 
five miles to the south. A small wood- 
working firm now intends to open a 
branch in a village where housing 
has recently been provided, so that 
work-journeys may well be reduced. 
It is perhaps worth noting that in the 
south-eastern (Staffordshire) part of 
the district, where there is little or no 
employment alternative to agricul- 
ture except in the few directly related 
trades, public services and economic 
and social facilities are less well 
developed than elsewhere. 

Bakewell (1951 population 3,356), 
the local market and service centre, 
is a typical example of the value of 
the country town in giving a choice 
of work. The principal place of em- 
ployment is a converted water mill 
now making electric batteries; there 
are, besides, two clothing works, a 
light-engineering firm (precision 
grinding and gear-cutting), five work- 
shop garages, a timber yard, and 
several building firms. The town is 
also a centre for shopping, education, 
professional services, local govern- 
ment, and entertainment, each offer- 
ing further choices of work. 

In this series of examples some 
emphasis has been laid on_ the 
premises used, partly because the 
firms concerned, particularly new- 
comers, are often small with little 
capital to spare for building; a dis- 
used mill, a barn, or even a large 
house, can mean a successful start to 
a business, though in a time of de- 
pression these small firms may be 
somewhat vulnerable. But in such an 
event the wider the range of indus- 
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tries the more stable should be the 
employment. The present capital of 
such buildings in the Peak looks very 
small, but the improvement of farm 
buildings required under the recent 
milk-production regulations and the 
closure of a few village schools may 
offer fresh opportunities to both 
craftsmen and business men. The 
second reason for laying emphasis on 
the buildings is the fact that much of 
the Peak is a national park and these 
industries often use the buildings of 
the past which would otherwise de- 
cay. New buildings, generally exten- 
sions to existing concerns, have been 
built or are proposed, and here manu- 
facturers have proved helpful in using 
designs and materials which are in 
keeping, though not identical, with 
those of the past. 

This brief review has quoted ex- 
amples of types of industry which are 
of proved value in a rural area, but it 
is a rural area with a long tradition 
of semi-industrial work for those not 
wishing to work on the land. No at- 
tempt has been made here to consider 
how to attract industry to a country 
area, though the presence of suitable 
buildings and the publicity and ad- 
visory liaison work of the local plan- 
ning authority may be pointers in 
this direction. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Credits to Architects 


From Mr Paul Mauger, President, Essex, 
Cambridge, and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects. 

Sir,—The January Town AND 
CouNnTRY PLANNING contained some 
most interesting material and illus- 
trations of the new towns. We con- 
tinue, however, to be at a loss to 
understand why there seems to be no 
attempt to acknowledge the names of 
architects of the buildings illustrated. 


Modesty of 


From Mr Curzon Harper, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Barking. 

Sir,—At the annual dinner of the 
Association of Consulting Engineers, 
in the sumptuous setting of the Dor- 
chester, it was pleasant to be told by 
top-table visitors what fine fellows 
engineers were! But running through 
the banter and conventional compli- 
ments there was a vein of serious 
warning and advice. Lord Waverley 
told us, amongst other things, that, 
apart from building and planning 
work at home, British engineers were 
last year controlling £430 million 
worth of work abroad and he stressed 
its importance in the national interest. 
It must be admitted that this appear- 
ed to be “‘news” to most of those 
present. 

It was kind of Lord Waverley to 
tell us that engineers are by training 
and tradition modest folk and it was 
also kind, though perhaps a little 
severe, to tell us that our public rela- 
tions work was poor and that on the 
whole we had a very poor press. It 
was perhaps salutory to be reminded 
that even modesty can be overdone 
and that in competitive days others 
may not be so meticulous in their 


From the TCPA, which claims to 
have specialist knowledge derived 
from an intimate study of the new 
towns, we are, I think, entitled to ex- 
pect better documentation. 

Ifthe Town and Country Planning 
Association is as interested in the 
architecture of the new towns as we 
have a right to infer, the recognition 
of the names of the architects is surely 
to be expected. 


the Engineer 


avoidance of publicity and propa- 
ganda or anything. else that might 
border upon unprofessional con- 
duct. 

Whether Lord Waverley’s advice 
will be implemented is unknown but 
there is no doubt that his assessment 
was correct. Examples are numerous 
and one may be cited appropriately. 
The Schuster Report on the Personnel of 
Town Planning was published in 1950. 
There ‘has been little reference to it 
since; perhaps it did not confirm 
what some propagandists had hoped. 
Also if it were granted that planning 
work of the past was not always of the 
best—and it is easy to criticize in 
retrospect—something else emerged 
from the evidence. 

If historical record required some 
acknowledgement of work done or 
of commendations due it was quite 
apparent where, numerically at least, 
they must be placed. And yet it is 
illuminating to note the generous 
submission made by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers (the oldest pro- 
fessional institution of all) when com- 
pared with the monopolistic claims 
that come later. 

The purpose of my letter may not 
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yet be apparent and therefore may I 
state it. I want once again to com- 
mend your excellent journal, this 
time for one particular virtue, namely 
its scrupulous fairness and impartial 
reporting. 

Planners can arise and do arise 
from any one of the basic professions 
but planning itself is essentially team 
work and this seems to be a funda- 
mental recognition in your journal. 
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Individual mention is sometimes ap- 
propriate but it could easily develop 
into the “‘Uncle Tom Cobleigh” tech- 
nique of the film industry credit 
strips. 


Whether the impartial character of 


your journal is one of deliberate 
policy or arises naturally from good 
technical journalism I do not know 
but it is in all respects commendable 
and I pay my tribute accordingly. 


Car-park Background 


Car parks and their backgrounds do not as a rule receive much attention 
from a visual or aesthetic point of view but I thought this snapshot taken at 
Exeter in one corner of the Close (used as a car park) might be found pleasing 
in its variety. The building most to the left, with ornamental gables, was 
formerly Mol’s Coffee House. It carries the date 1596 and the Elizabethan 
royal arms, with Tudor Dragon and no unicorn. 
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Legal Notes 




















The recent case of Attorney-General 
(ex rel. Hornchurch UDC ) v Bastow 
clears up an interesting point with 
regard to enforcement notices under 
the T & CP Act 1947. The Horn- 
church UDC had served an enforce- 
ment notice on Mr B alleging a 
breach of planning control in that he 
was using certain land as a caravan 
site, and requiring him to cease using 
the land for this purpose. Mr B ig- 
nored the notice. In due course, he 


was prosecuted under section 24(3) of 


the 1947 Act, and fined. He failed to 
pay the fine and went to prison in- 
stead. He was again prosecuted for 
failing to comply with the notice, and 
fined ; again he went to prison instead. 
Eventually, at the request of the local 
authority, the Attorney-General in- 
stituted High Court proceedings ask- 
ing for an injunction against Mr B. 
The injunction was granted with the 
result that, if Mr B continues to keep 
the caravans on the land, he will be in 
contempt of Court and could be kept 
in prison indefinitely. 

Few people are likely to be so 
strong-minded as to choose to go to 
prison, but it might pay someone to 
incur the daily fines laid down in 
section 24(4) as the price of continu- 
ing a profitable business. This recent 
case shows that the law will not be 
mocked. 


Slum Clearance 

The Birmingham Corporation de- 
clared some 620 square yards of land 
to be a clearance area for the purposes 
of the Housing Acts. That gave the 
corporation the choice of (a) making 
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a compulsory purchase with a view 
ultimately to clearing and redevelop- 
ing the land themselves; or (6) mak- 
ing a clearance order requiring the 
owner to clear the land. The corpora- 
tion chose the former course. 

The land is zoned in the develop- 
ment plan for industrial purposes, 
but the corporation stated at the 
public local inquiry that they intend- 
ed to renovate the houses to give them 
an extended life of twenty-five years. 
The owner objected that the corpora- 
tion should not purchase under com- 
pulsory powers so as to acquire the 
land at a low figure for the purpose of 
their ultimate industrial programme; 
if a clearance order were made, de- 
molition could be deferred by the 
local authority taking a lease of the 
houses under section 4 of the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954. 

The Minister refused to confirm 
the CPO. He agreed that the houses 
were unfit, did not consider acquisi- 
tion was necessary to obtain clear- 
ance. He suggested that a clearance 
order should be substituted for the 


CPO. 


The Housing Bill 

The ‘Housing Bill now before 
Parliament is a consolidating mea- 
sure. It repeals and re-enacts the 
provisions of the existing Housing 
Acts, with the exception of the 
financial provisions. It makes no sub- 
stantive changes. It is intended to 
come into force on 1 August. 

A. E., TELLING 
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Annual General Meeting 


will be held on TUESDAY, 16 APRIL 1957 
at 2.30 p.m. 


x 
Guest Speaker: Mr Paul §. Cadbury 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN BRAZIL. 
By Henrique E. Mindlin. Architectural 
Press. 845. \Printed in the Netherlands.) 

It was only to be expected that the 
daughter state of Portugal, that con- 
tinuously fertile home of architecture, 
should have produced a crop of build- 
ing. The native strain was interrupted 
in the nineteenth century, not as with 
us by industrial lapse, but by an alien 
French incursion of sound but non- 
national design. But it is difficult to 
account for the sudden outburst or 
flowering of modern architecture in 
quite recent times, of which we have 
been aware but which is presented in 
overwhelming fecundity in this vol- 
ume by Dr Mindlin, himself an 
architect of distinction and of the 
second generation of those who have 
followed the early Portuguese colon- 
ists of Brazil and contributed to its 
cosmopolitan technicians. 

Neither Dr Mindlin or Professor 
Giedion, who contributes a preface, 
can find a convincing explanation. 
“There is something irrational in the 
rise of Brazilian architecture,” says 
the latter, pointing out that there 
have been unstable political con- 
ditions of a complex character, mon- 
strous speculation in land values, an 
unsatisfactory social setting of ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, a 
dearth of many essential building 
materials, and finally an almost total 
absence of town planning. But there 
have been money and people willing 
to spend it on building: also architects. 

Both writers of preface and book 
fall back on the magic effect of a visit 
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by M. Le Corbusier in 1936; this is an 
attractive solution, but a little too 
simple. It is quite true that M. Le 
Corbusier is at his best in throwing 
out pregnant aphorisms such as “‘the 
house is a machine for living,” or 
making jokes such as his Cité of sky- 
scrapers set in public parks, or in 
getting his jokes, like the Marseilles 
block, built by a confiding Minister 
to demonstrate another theory, that 
families and houses are like wine 
bottles in their binns; these brilliant 
paradoxes stimulate furious antagon- 
ism or fervent imitation; they succeed 
in jolting people out of complacency. 
But I don’t think his visits to Brazil 
can account for the outburst of ac- 
tivity in all architectural aspects of 
modernism. This is nearer to the still 
unexplained upsurge of Arabism 
under Mahomet, in spite of the 
numerous absurdities of the Koran! 
But it must be confessed that two of 
M. Le Corbusier’s ideas have taken 
root: the elevation of buildings on 
posts or “‘pilotis’’, and the slab block 
with two sides continuously glazed 
and two narrow ends blank. The 
former was seized upon for increasing 
land use at grades where it was too 
expensive; the latter, which I believe 
was originated in Brazil under his in- 
fluence, in the famous Ministry of 
Education and Health building, was 
repeated in the UNO building whose 
universal object distributed its design 
in the architectural offices of the 
world; it has recently appeared in this 
country as an adjunct to the St Paul’s 
group. This slab is a conception of 
which one wearies sooner than one 
does of the Greek Doric temple. 

But leaving speculation aside, this 
splendidly produced and illustrated 
volume is a most valuable survey of a 
most remarkable collection of modern 
buildings, with a definite inflection 
owing to climate and topography. It 
would be impossible in a brief review 
to do justice to the immense number 
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of buildings which the author says 
were selected from a much greater 
output of mediocre work, showing 
that the volume of building is even 
greater than the architecturally not- 
able examples suggest. 

Taking, however, those in which 
the readers of ‘Town AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING would be most likely to be 
interested, there are a number of large 
houses which show a return to more 
normal methods of living (in a hot 
climate, of course). There is a wholly 
charming example of the ‘“‘patio” 
type by Lucio Costa—one of the 
“fathers” of modern Brazil. Another 
house of the “‘long”’ type, designed by 


Pires and Santos for the nephew of 


the famous Viennese architect Holz- 
meister, shows even more clearly how 
modernism can be infused by tradi- 
tion. On the other hand some of the 
housing schemes revert to the hard 
German ‘“‘Zeilenbau’”’ lay-out, and 
there is a frightening block in which 
the architect (Oscar Niemeyer) is 
described as having succeeded in ob- 
taining not only plastic (incantatory 
word) interest to the whole but human 
significance to each unit. In contrast 
there are two rows of one-storey 
houses at right-angles to a small park, 
with a separate back-garden patio, 
by Francisco Bolonha, which is alto- 
gether charming and really human. 
One could write at greater length 
on the buildings in this stimulating 
volume: about the special character 
given by the “brise-soleil’’ (the 
modern equivalent of the Venetian 
blind—but usually vertical); the 
sacrifices of convenience to effect (as 
in the blank ends of the ‘‘slab’’ blocks 
where ventilation has to be contrived 
expensively instead of using the outer 
wall) ; the lovely gardens in amazing 
scenery (reminiscent of Chinese) by 
Roberto Burle Marz; and the occa- 
sional touch of savagery, described in 
the introduction as the “anthropo- 
phagist movement, which tried to 
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find in the aboriginal culture, before 
the coming of the Portuguese, a spon- 
taneity purified of any ‘civilizing’ 
superimposition whatever”’ ; there is a 
large and impressive fresco covering 
the east wall of the chapel of an 
Ambassador’s country house, the 
subject the Flight into Egypt: on the 
left is Herod, on the right the Holy 
Family with the donkey, but im- 
mediately above the altar presiding 
over the celebration of the Mass is a 
savage scene of Innocents being cut to 
pieces in their mothers’ arms. 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


CIVIL SERVICE OR BUREAUCRACY. 
By E. M. Gladden. Staples Press. 215. 

Dr Gladden has written about the 
inside of the Civil Service from the in- 
side. It is valuable for the student that 
this book presents the picture as seen 
by a member of the executive class 
and, more especially, as a member of 
the executive class in the provinces. 
The importance of the provincial 
activities of the Civil Service is often 
underestimated. Two-thirds of the 
book is descriptive and covers con- 
ditions of service, trade-unionism, and 
matters intimately concerning the 
staff. The last third discusses the prob- 
lems just illuminated, concerning 
selection, training, placement, and 
promotion. One would have liked the 
proportions reversed. 

The author does a service in‘point- 
ing out that matters concerning the 
staff are far from well. He poses many 
questions: why is there no proper 
training of administrators before they 
enter the profession, or—when they 
do enter it—no general training in ad- 
ministrative studies and problems ? 
When one considers the French ex- 
ample, it is difficult to answer this 
question satisfactorily. Why, asks Dr 
Gladden, is most of the in-service 
training ineffective or else completely 
lacking? Why do we continue with 
the interview system for selection 
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when this is the subject of such strong 
contemporary criticism ? 

The problem of promotion re- 
ceives much attention, but the con- 
flict between seniority and merit is as 
difficult for Dr Gladden as it is for the 
outsider. He abhors favouritism, but 
fears entropy. As regards promotion 
at the top, the author would wish to 
see the administrative grade grafted 
on to the top of the executive class, 
thus increasing the chance of pro- 
motion within the service and abolish- 
ing a “‘class barrier’. 

Whilst the possibility is mooted of 
creating a true profession, watched 
over by some form of Civil Service 
Council, guarding its ethics and 
standards, there is no detailed study 
of the failings of Whitleyism which 
has been one of the disappointments 
of the last thirty years. 

One must feel less happy about the 
proposal for a Standing Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the Civil Service 
to examine its methods and organiza- 
tion. 

It is doubtful whether there is 
the necessary experience in Parlia- 
ment to make substantial contribu- 
tions to what is a highly technical 
matter. This lack of experience and 
a shortage of time would make most 
criticisms and proposals superficial in 
content. 

In many ways this is a very useful 
book, but it is marred by a subjective 
approach, based almost entirely on 
an executive class view. Nowhere is 
there an attempt to appraise that 
class dispassionately. I was also more 
than puzzled to understand the 
objections which Dr Gladden felt 
towards the employment of married 
women—an objection which he states 
not once, but four times. Neverthe- 
less, the book does deal with in- 
service problems about which we re- 
quire more literature, more opinions, 
and with which the academic student 
of public administration should not 
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only be familiar but also prepared to 
wrestle. HENRY MADDICK 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ESTIMATION, 
Eno Foundation, Saugatuck,Conn., U.S.A. 
1956. 

In October last year we reviewed a 
study of car-parking problems pub- 
lished by the Eno Foundation. This 
study of traffic estimation comes from 
the same excellent institution. The 
whole literature of highways and 
traffic engineering has been combed 
to provide the material for this digest. 
The book assembles material on the 
different sources of traffic generation, 
on the purposes of motor trips, on the 
influence of dispersed and concen- 
trated dwelling areas, and on the all- 
important role of the central business 
district. Studies are quoted of the 
effect of highway improvements in 
inducing fresh traffic, and methods 
of forecasting traffic are exhaustively 
dealt with. If any problem connected 
with highway traffic estimation has 
been studied the results of those 
studies will be found summarized in 
this book. 

It is only fair to warn the reader 
that this is no first-year student’s 
“crib” but really meaty, post-gradu- 
ate pabulum. For the engineer or 
planner seeking lines of approach to a 
problem, everything that is known is 
here. But the book is a compilation 
from all sources. The consumer will 


have to do a great deal of removal of 


husks, cores, and rinds and much 
filleting of fishbones before he comes 
away with the piece of nourishment 
he needs. The book is essentially a 
compilation arrived at by systematic 
extraction from all the available 


literature and from the experience of 


public and private agencies. There is 
unfortunately little attempt at evalu- 
ation, different studies on the same 
theme being simply summarized side 
by side, occasionally with conflicting 
results. More ruthless selection ‘or 
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alternatively a bolder policy of 
evaluating the merits of the different 
studies would have made a more 
digestible book. 

But for the serious reader who is 
prepared to do some homework the 
book may be recommended for its 
useful analysis of many problems. It 
is entitled to the respect we owe to 
studies made in the United States in 
traffic conditions generated by a 
ratio of one motor vehicle for every 
24 inhabitants. It can certainly 
claim to break new ground for the 
very good reason that it is the first 
study of its kind to be produced. 

G. D. M. B. 


VILLAGE Bus. Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation. HMSO. 1s. 3d. 

The village bus—or, properly 
speaking, the country bus that may 
link villages with market towns or the 
county town—often raises problems 
that individuals and local communi- 
ties cannot solve. This official booklet 
is therefore of much practical value, 
for in dealing with problems of the 
imaginary territory of Hopshire it 
faces irritations and hardships that 
have been increasingly apparent in 
recent years. 

Hopshire’s problems are of several 
kinds. The first group relate to the 
licensing of buses and bus services. 
Information is offered on the licences 
a bus must have, how ‘Transport 
Users’ Consultative Committees can 
help, and where to obtain advice. 
Minor bus problems are also dealt 
with, including good and bad ways of 
making complaints. The bad com- 
plaint is that which is made by the 
man who does not behave reasonably, 
failing to consult his parish council, or 
to see if he represents the view of the 
majority. 

Some larger issues are also con- 
fronted, but the value of this booklet 
is made obvious by reference to local 
self-help. One isolated village needs a 
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bus service but it is found to be a hope- 
less economic proposition to provide 
this. A local resident offers to buy a 
dual-purpose vehicle to be used as a 
seven-seater bus or for the carriage of 
goods. He could thus use it for his own 
purposes and for the provision of a 
goods and passenger service. The 
parish responds eagerly to this idea, 
and the ‘l'raffic Commissioners also 
value such examples of local initia- 
tive, imagination, and good sense. 
In his foreword to this booklet, the 
Minister of Transport writes that the 
intention has been “‘to provide people 
with a guide to the point at which they 
can criticize effectively, knowledge- 
ably, and constructively, and at 
which their own ingenuity may take 
over’. In the smaller villages this at- 
titude of mind is essential because 
such places are units in a struggle for a 
proper extension of community life. 
In order to assist attentive readers, 
lists are provided of the Traffic Com- 
missioners for various regions, of 
Transport Users’ Consultative Com- 
mittees, and of those bus companies 
owned by the British Transport Com- 
mission, together with addresses. If 
brief in compass and modest in scope 
this boeklet certainly meets a rural 
need. E. W. MARTIN 


AIR POLLUTION HANDBOOK. Edited 
by Paul L. Magill, Francis R. Holden, 
Charles Ackley. McGraw-Hill. $15.00. 

The emphasis throughout _ this 
book is on American experience and 
research, but this does not detract 
from its value as a medium for de- 
tailed study of such an important and 
topical subject. It is divided into 
fourteen sections, each contributed 
by an expert. 

City planning and industrial plant 
location form one of the shorter sec- 
tions, a substantial part of which de- 
scribes the organization and control 
of air pollution in the large industrial 
cities of America. The effects of 
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meteorology and topography on air 
pollution, matters which are not 
always given the attention they de- 
serve, are examined in detail, while 
in a later stage in the book a com- 
plete section is devoted to the 
evaluation of weather effects. 

Other chapters range from the 
source, control, and abatement of pol- 
lution, through the realms of higher 
mathematics in an examination of the 
physics of the atmosphere, to that of 
the veterinary surgeon by describing 
in detail means of taking samples from 
the blood etc., of farm animals to de- 
termine the damage done by air pol- 
lution. 

This is an admirably produced 
publication with drawings of out- 
standing clarity. The compilers of 
other handbooks could with ad- 
vantage adopt the method of setting 
out and indexing the headings and 
sub-headings in each section. 

While this book is of interest to the 
planner, it would perhaps be more 
appropriate on the bookshelves of our 
public health and alkali inspectors. 

R. NICHOLAS 


BUILDING LAW ILLUSTRATED: A GUIDE 
TO PRACTICE. (2nd Edition). By B. G. 
Phillips. E. & F. Spon. 255. 

This excellent book of rather more 
than 200 pages may best be described 
as the practical man’s guide to the 
legislation affecting the construction 
of buildings. Mr Phillips has brought 
together the relevant provisions of 
more than twenty Acts of Parlia- 
ment—beginning with three passed 
in 1847—and of the model building 
by-laws. He has successfully arranged 
this mass of material in a form which 
is both logical and convenient for 
reference. The author has wisely re- 
frained from any detailed considera- 
tion of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Acts, and has concentrated in- 
stead on the many controls which 
affect the architect and builder in 
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the design and erection of buildings. 

This book is especially useful for 
two reasons. First, it is very compre- 
hensive—Mr Phillips has not missed 
much in his chosen field. Other 
books—e.g. Garner and Offord on 
the building by-laws—go more deep- 
ly into particular aspects of the sub- 


ject, but this is probably the only 


book which covers so wide a range. 
Secondly, it contains a great number 


of diagrams illustrating the effect of 


the by-laws and of some other statu- 
tory requirements. This feature of the 
book was warmly welcomed by the re- 
viewers when the first edition appear- 
ed about three years ago, and it is es- 
pecially appropriate in a book in- 
tended mainly for architects and 
builders. A. E, TELLING 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 

Starting salaries in each case up to 

£817, according to experience and 

qualifications. 

Application forms and further par- 

ticulars may be obtained from 

THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEI 
(2405) 
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SUN AND SHADOW. By Marcel Breuer. 
Longmans Green. 305s. 

Marcel Breuer has been a vital 
force in the development of inter- 
national architecture since the end of 
World War I. He it was who develop- 
ed the metal tube chair so popular in 
smart circles in the early ’thirties, and 
now almost abandoned except for the 
stack chair of the dance hall or the 
occasional chair of the surgery or 
office. 

His introduction to the broader 
field of architecture was through the 
minor useful arts. Similarly his ideas 
on town planning have been in- 
fluenced by his exclusively ‘‘design”’ 
approach to the problems of spatial 
development, but they are none the 
less practical for that. 

There is little doubt that Marcel 
Breuer will leave his mark as one of 
the leading designers of today. His in- 
fluence has been marked by a dis- 
tinctive philosophy of design which 
this book sets out to record. The 
political pogroms of World War II 
were to affect profoundly both his 
movements and his philosophy. From 
the evidence of this book one con- 
cludes quite certainly that America in 
general, and Harvard University in 
particular, has been the gainer and 
Europe the loser by his forced migra- 
tion. 

Fortunately, design is an inter- 
national language, and whether it be 
a picture, or chair, or house or a 
town, the evidence of skill in design 
lingers to aid and instruct the critic. 
Nevertheless, to secure shadow one 
must have sun, and one is just a little 
inclined to wonder whether Breuer’s 
isnot more a philosophy for a southern 
clime than for the greyness of these 
northern parts. But the interesting 
thing about Breuer’s philosophy is its 
comprehensiveness. His study of form 
is not confined to furniture or build- 
ings: itextends to colour, texture, and 
space as well as other important ele- 
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ments of landscape design and town 
planning. 

Indeed, the message of Breuer to 
the modern town planner is full of 
importance and meaning at the pre- 
sent time when everyone is straining 
at the leash to contain our great cities 
within reasonable bounds. To rebuild 
the centres of our cities in large traffic- 
free units, and build high but not 
dense, is his philosophy of town plan- 
ning. 

Breuer abhors the “‘spread of urban 
concentrations like butter over the 
countryside,” but within the wider 
range of choice of residence, such as 
suburbs and new towns, there will, 
he thinks, still be those who will cling 
to the speed and vitality of life in a 
city centre as their ideal. ‘Even if our 
cities should ever be destroyed by 
atomic bombs,”’ he says, “and if some 
parts of the human race survived such 
a disaster, these men and women 
would soon again build new cities.” 
‘““More people,” he says “live in 
Hiroshima today than in the days 
before the bomb, and we may as well 
make them into more pleasant places 
than they are now.” “Planning must 
be made possible. It is a necessity.” 

Breue? advocates the traffic-free 
“big unit’? of modern city design as a 
“large scale texture designed in size 
to fit the new dimensions we must 
face”. He would sweep away all the 
niggling little streets between through 
traffic lanes and turn the new blocks 
to face inwards to'a great green court 
within which one would find, ac- 
cessible to the pedestrian without the 
annoyance of through traffic, the 
shops, the school, the library, and the 
health centre. 

Breuer is generous in his scale and 
is not in the least inclined to rule out 
appropriate arrangements of houses 
and flats and offices, where circum- 
stances permit, quite as open in char- 
acter as anything to be found in Wel- 
wyn or Crawley. His “design for a 
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civic centre of the future” indicates 
indeed how open can be the design 
of the new city centre which is plan- 
ned for the human or pedestrian scale 
rather than for the scale of the motor 
car. If the majority of human needs 
can be satisfied within the big resi- 
dential unit then there is little need to 
go further except for monthly shop- 
ping, the special occasion, or the 
theatre. The idea is to keep people 
moving on the pedestrian scale of 
6 square feet per man rather than on 
the motoring scale of 200 square feet 
per man. This is a point that those 
concerned about the traffic problems 
of London would do well to contem- 
plate. The unit of development must 
be big enough to prevent people 
getting into a motor car, except for 
essential journeys. 

Breuer himself concludes: “Only 
when cities are built of such large 
units can their architectural com- 
position ever amount to anything 
which functions, and of which you can 
be proud.” Each big unit district (500 
acres maximum is suggested) “‘could 
have its architectural character, its 


and for civic functions, parks for 
people to live in out-of-doors. It is 
time that the open square regained its 
importance—the square as a symbol 
of civic pride and as a tool of civic life, 
a necessary waste of space.’ 

T. F. THOMSON 


THE CITY OF OUR DREAMS. By 7. B. 
Morrell. St Anthony’s Press. 50s. 

This book, which is expensively 
produced, is a second edition of that 
first published in 1940. In the preface 
justification for a second edition is 
given by mention of buildings which 
have been renovated or repaired, 
minor development schemes under- 
taken, and new schools built since 
1940. Whilst the author has gone to 
considerable trouble to present a 
record of York both past, present, and 
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future, the volume has significance 
only as a guide book and contributes 
little to the solution of the problems 
of controlled redevelopment which 
York no less than any of the other 
cities of Britain must face in the 
modern world. 

No one is sufficiently barbaric to 
suggest that that which is ancient and 
good in the city should be destroyed, 
yet buildings are illustrated which 
could well be demolished to make 
way for modern structures designed 
to meet present-day and future needs. 

Though a distinction is made be- 
tween old and new little is made be- 
tween good and bad. However, the 
work must not be regarded as offering 
specialist criticism in architecture and 
town planning. As a guide book writ- 
ten by a conscientious and enthusias- 
tic author this volume has a place 
among the many writings which cele- 
brate the antiquity and beauty of this 
ancient city. DENIS A, BIRCHETT 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND-USE. PEP 
(Political and Economic Planning) No. 
407. 25. 6d. 

This ‘“‘broadsheet” is not up to 
PEP standards. It pecks at too many 
different problems too perfunctorily: 
the size of farms, lack of capital, the 
tenancy system, farm subsidies (stated 
to amount to £25 million a year), the 
need of light industries in the country, 
the conflict of urban land-use with 
farming; and so on. It seems to treat 
the Scott Report as the most recent 
indication of official land-use policy. 
Modern town and country planning, 
development plans, dispersal policy, 
green belts, and the serious quantita- 
tive estimates of the demand for land 
for urban purposes, are scarcely men- 
tioned. It is perhaps as well that no 
conclusions are reached, except that 
it is all very difficult, that ‘ta choice 
has to be made,”’ and that we ought 
to know a lot more before deciding to 
do anything. F. J. 0. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 


Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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